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“The most profoundly interesting novel of the times.” 
MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


“The INSIDE OF THE CUP” 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of ‘‘Richard Carvel,’’ ‘‘The Crossing,’’ , 
“*The Crisis,’’ “‘Coniston,’’ ‘‘Mr. Crew’s Career,’’ ‘‘A Modern Chronicle, ’’etc. fol. 72 


WHAT LEADING REVIEWERS SAY: 








IN LONDON IN NEW YORE 
“Abounds in thoughtful delineation of character, presents “ ; 
certain salient aspects of city life with fidelity ard restraint, Those who are interested in present-day currents of { 


thought will read this book with profound interest and will 
while the interwoven love story offers, in its refined and be thankful that Mr Churchill co can to write it » e 
ee jotensity, 0 refreshing contrast to much that is The stage setting and the actors are typical of American 
overheated in the fiction of the day. present-day civilization.”"—The New York Times. 

The Times (London) . 


IN BOSTON IN CHICAGO 4 
| 
“Bigger and broader than anything Mr. Churchill has yet “Indubitably its author’s greatest achievement . . . i 
written. this novel is destined to be of importance eager sincerity lends it conviction , strength, sim- i 
among thinking people worth reading for its pure licity, true greatness . . . excellence of construction. 
English, for the enjoyment of a story well-told, for what it t is not often that a novelist can at once induce thought 
teaches, and a careless world might do well to learn what and challenge and disarm controversy.” | 
it teaches."”"—Boston Globe —Chicago Record-Herald. 
IN PHILADELPHIA IN SAN FRANCISCO 
“One of the most thoughtful, best conceived books of 
Mr. Churchill's career : a keerly analytical pre- “A fine piece of work, palpitating with conviction. . . } 
sentation of American social problems of ab- It is ‘Robert Elsmere’ from a new angle, written with the 


sorbing interest as a record of contemporary thought virility that we have learned to associate with Mr. Churchill.” 
a purposeful book.”——Philadelphia Evening Telegraph y —The Argonaut. 


Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 net 











Other Important New Macmillan Novels 


——— 








{ 
Mrs. Watt’s New Nove: Jack London’s New Novel 
VAN CLEVE THE VALLEY OF THE MOON | 
By MARY S. WATTS, Author of “Nathan Burke,” “The By JACK LONDON, with frontispiece in colors by George 
Legacy,” et¢ Harper | 
4 love story in Mr. London’s most powerful style, strik 


A modern story of sourd American life developed around 


. . ; . ingly contrasted against a background of modern economic 
an interesting plot as inviting in the intensity of its realism gly g g ono 








as this talented author's previous notable novels of historic conditions. The hero, again, is one of Mr. London’s un- 
forgettable big men 
— Ready shortly. § t 
ea shor . I. ne 
Ready shortly. $1.35 net y y $5 
, Miss Nethersole’s New Novel 
Mr, Herrick’s New Novel WILSAM 
HIS GREAT ADVENTURE : . 
A H0 Perret ue = My MISS S. C. NETHERSOLE 
7 wegege- >a —_o « Together he ‘Miss Nethersole has more kinship with George Eliot 
Healer, One Woman's Life ete than any of the great Victorians ‘Wilsam’ is one of the 
“More widely based than the work of any other Ameri most human stories we have ever read.”—New York Globe 
can novelist of his generation.” Mr. Herrick’s new book “Few of the recent novels of a span of vears are so well V 
justifies Mr. W. D. Howells’ characterization People of worth reading as ‘Wilsam.’ It is virile beyond almost any 
compelling interest, rapid action, a well-worked-out plot, de- thing that has lately been produced in English Fiction.” 
velop in all that the title implies Springfield Republican. Gre 
e.. » Ready shortly. $1.35 net Cloth. $1.35 net Asi 
: hus 
loo: 
Published at On Sele bee 
64-66 Fifth Avenue A rea 
New York at all Bookstores ] 
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Seraglio Point, Constantinople, where the Golden Horn joins the Bosphorus 


WHERE CIVILIZATIONS MEET: ROUND ABOUT 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


I. THE CLASSIC MEDITERRANEAN BASIN 
Frank Chapin Bray 


AR in the Balkans forced a startling fact 
upon the attention of the modern world. 
Greece and Rome, Macedonia, Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, Persia, Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, we 
hustling moderns have been in the habit of 
loosely dismissing from thought as “classic,” “has 
been,” of bygone importance. Suddenly they 
reappear in the spotlight, with parts to play in the 
international drama of Twentieth Century civili- 
zation. 
Intelligent world-citizenship today requires 
an international instead of a provincial point of 





view. Classic lands, so-called, cannot get off the 
earth, on which we all live together in a new 
world of wireless and other unprecedented 
means of communication and acquaintanceship. 
Accepting Constantinople, in imagination quite 
as much as in fact, as a strategic point of civili- 
zation, the articles in this series represent the 
writer’s attempt to review, and reinterpret for 
himself. if possible, the significance of some of 
the developments, which are part of a modern 
world movement, in that classic region. 
Americans may recall the cruise of the United 
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States ship “Ohio,” Commodore Isaac Hull, Com- 
mander, in the Mediterranean in the three years 
1839, ‘40, and ’41. A privately printed “Journal” 
records the six-day sail from Charlestown Navy 
Yard to New York harbor, and reads, date of 
December 6, 1839 

“We set sail, destined for the far-famed 
Mediterranean station in this noble ship of the 
line ‘Ohio’. This splendid ship is the most per- 
fect model of naval architecture, and the largest 
ship in commission in the American service. She 
was built in Brooklyn Navy Yard; and is one of 
the masterpieces of the skill and genius of Eck- 
ford, who has since died in the Turkish service. 
She has 110 guns and cannonades. Her guns 
on the berth deck are 24 pounders; on the main 
deck 32; on spar deck 42 cannonades; and she 
spreads nearly 16,000 yards of canvases which 
will cover nearly 2 acres of land.” 

Twenty-one days (three weeks) later, De- 


Note—This is the first article of the series required in 
the Chautauqua Home Reading Course during the 
“Classical Year” of 1913-14. Ap article will appear in 
the first issue of the magazine in each month 


Panorama of Delphi, Greece, site of 
of news and prophecy before 


cember 27, the “Ohio” reached Gibraltar, and 
thereafter the narrator chiefly and boastfully 
describes the dash cut by the “Ohio” in the Med- 
iterranean among sailing vessels of that day. 

When by order of the Secretary of the Navy 
a United States fleet of modern battleships 
steams to the Mediterranean this fall for an “ed- 
ucational” cruise, it will be interesting to com- 
pare speed, conditions, and attitude as thereafter 
recorded 

For an American of today the “Ohio” 
approach to the Mediterranean is obviously out 
of date. 

The British Mr. Boswell (1791) quotes his 
oracle, Dr. Samuel Johnson, thus: “The grand 
object of travelling is to see the shores of the 
On these shores were the four 
great empires of the world: the Assyrian, the 
All our 
religion, almost all our law, almost all our arts, 


Mediterranean. 
Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman. 


almost all that sets us above savages, has come 
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the Classic Oracle of Apollo, purveyor 
newspapers were born 


to us from the shores of the Mediterranean.” 

It is a British scholastic commonplace that 
“this sea was the school of the human race,” and 
modern sciences have come to the aid of the 
scholar who seeks to characterize the past, under- 
stand the present, or forecast the future of the 
human race so schooled. Among modern geog- 
taphers for example, the Mediterranean basin is 
a typical unit, “fitted to be the cradle of civili- 
zation,” and hence studied in great detail to 
establish such definitions as Mediterranean cli- 
mate, Mediterranean vegetation, Mediterranean 
animals, Mediterranean man, with which other 
types the world around may be scientifically com- 
pared. Minute charting of these waters for the 
British government, constantly revised, is of sci- 
entific interest, but more obviously intended for 
protection of a water highway toward possessions 
in India. It need hardly be added that other 
powers of Europe, often referred to as the Medi- 
terranean Powers, have devoted themselves to the 


study of every conceivable Mediterranean possi- 
bility. 

One has to get into his mind the truth that 
what we are accustomed to call general history 
goes back to a known world confined to a Medi 
terranean area. The rest of the inhabited globe 
was the unknown world, not consciously related 
to the development of the historic civilization 
“East” of 
Mediterranean, that is European, history, was n 
farther east than the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, the Babylonia of about 4,000 B.C. 
Modern history distinguishes this Near East, or 
Middle East, from the present Far East of Asia, 


which has come down to us. The 


and calls the Eastern Mediterranean area the 
Levant, the Orient having been shunted far east 
ward. In much of our reading the term oriental 
still means middle eastern. 

Pre-Assyrian centuries, Assyrian ascendency 
(1250 B.C.), Persian ascendency, Hellenic ascen 
dency, Roman ascendency (168 B.C.-630 A.D.). 
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The Acropolis at Athens, bearing the ruins of the Parthenon 


Arabic ascendency, the Holy Roman Empire, 
Angevin ascendency, the Hanseatic League, 
Turkish ascendency, Spanish ascendency, French 
ascendency, the Five Great Powers (1815) up to 
Prussian ascendency in 1870, runs the historical 
chronology (Labberton). 

But back of written history and back of 
classic tradition lie the persistent physical condi- 
tions which scientists nowadays study and classify 
as physiography. No area has been more thor- 
oughly studied by these modern geographers than 
the Mediterranean. “Medi-terranean” means 
mid-land, inland, between lands, 1.e., continents, 
and the enclosed sea—a dividing but uniting sea— 
has been crossed and recrossed by successive 
waves of civilization since the dawn of our his- 
tory. Constantinople, at one time an empire em- 
bracing both the European and Asia Minor coasts 
of the Aegean arm of the Mediterranean, at an- 
other a strip of the Balkan peninsula, now 
shrunken but still commanding both sides of the 
whole length of the narrow Bosphorus dividing 
Europe from Asia, holds “the bridge that binds 
East to West.” 

Examine the physiographic map of Eurasia 
to get your background for the picture. Europe 
is a peninsula of Asia, three-pronged along the 


northern Mediterranean: Spanish, Italian, Balkan. 
Then view the Mediterranean as Hogarth has 
painted it in unforgetable words before the Cam- 
bridge School of Geography (1906) : 

“By the trough of the Nile Valley to the 
Isthmus of Suez; by the main Syrian Highway 
through Philistia to the Lebanon depression, the 
Orontes basin, and the fords of the Euphrates; 
by the Cilician gates and the Anatolian plateau 
and the valleys of Meander, Hermus or Sangar- 
ius, and ultimately to the sea or that marine river 
the Bosphorus; by the great north road, which 
comes down the upper valley of the western 
Euphrates, skirts the central Anatolian steppe and 
debouches by the Sangarius Valley; by the 
routes which continue into Europe either through 
the Hebrus plain, or along the Thracian and Mace- 
donian coasts; by these ways the populations 
of three Continents have passed and repassed 
to take up their present positions—always passed 
and repassed! The powerful people has never 
remained and fixed its capital in the Near East 
region till turned back from an attempt to push 
further; and, once settled, it has soon lost its 
power, simply because, in this thoroughfare of 
a world, it has never had peace to consolidate 
itself, never been long enough let alone. An aged 
Russian diplomat once said to me that the wisest 
heads among his friends greatly feared that es- 
tablishment of Russian Empire in Constantinople 
to which as he then thought popular opinion 
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Alexander the Great.. From a Persian Manuscript, the property of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, New York City 


would force the emperor; and they feared it be- 
cause the Golden Horn, which would inevitably 
become the center of empire, had always been 
fatal to the power that fixed itself there. I have 
since realized what he meant. The crossing of 
four roads is the place, not for a palace, but for 
an inn. 

“Note how the great trunk routes of the old 
world continued to converge on the Near East 
long after the movements of whole peoples 
had ceased and how they converge still. In the 
Middle Ages almost all the commerce between 
West and East passed through the Levant waters 


to continue overland through Erzerum or Aleppo 
to Persia and China, to Bagdad and India. The 
discovery of the Cape Route robbed these roads 
of their traffic, but the new highway had not been 
in general use two centuries before trade harked 
back towards the old, with the establishment of 
the overland route to the Red Sea. Within a 
generation from that time the Suez Canal was 
being cut; now three-fourths of the commerce 
between West and East knows no other eastward 
sea road than the Levant, and, it is safe to say, 
will never know another [?]. Can one wonder that 
commercial spirit, versatility of character, and 
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cosmopolitan habits have been displayed more 
conspicuously by the peoples of the eastern Med- 
iterranean than by any others? By the Semites 
of the East’-Levant coast, for example, first 
the Phoenicians, and thereafter, when Alex- 
ander had crushed these and opened a way 
eastward through the southeastern angle of the 
area, by their neighbors, the Arameans and the 
Jews? The simple geographic fact that this last 
people was originally located where it was, and 


Let us not be too harsh in judgment of our 
Mediterranean forebears. They did not create 
land or water or sky, nor altogether choose the 
place of their birth. Did the highlands fai! to 
afford a minimum standard of life? Descent to 
the plains or shores of the sea where living con- 
ditions are easier is natural though it may over- 
crowd or even swamp the inhabitants of the low- 
lands. Conflict never ends between woodland, 





Greek Torpedo Boats at 


the historical fact that it was attracted to An- 
tioch on the one side, Alexandria on the other, 
will explain its wonderful subsequent history 
without much help from miracle. Similar quali- 
ties have been displayed by the North Syrians, 
Armenians, and the Greeks, and in the later age, 
by the urban population of the Italian coasts. To 
be the innkeepers, the trucksters of the world for 
many centuries is to receive enough intellectual 
and physical stimulus to account for even such 
great achievements as we connect with Palestine, 
Greece and Italy ; but at the same time, it is to un- 
dergo enough exhaustion, intellectual and physi- 
cal, to justify despair that the future of peoples, 
which have had such a history, will ever rival 
their past.” 

With such a picture in mind one may indulge 
his imagination concerning what a future Near 
East of air ships, railroads, electrical communica- 
tion, newspaper, industrialism, scientific agricul- 
ture, and our education might be alike. The Bal- 
kan War has revealed the impact of these forces 
of Western civilization in a strategic quarter of 
the globe. 


Modern Naval Station, Salamis 


grassland and desert in the plant world, and mi- 
grations of man may bear very definite relation 
to such conflict. Does the real essence of what 
we idealize as our civilization consist of the de- 
gree in which we are able to subdue or harness 
nature’s forces to do our will, even to the ex- 
termination of other civilizations we meet? 

The fascination of the present day meeting 
Round About Constantinople arises from a new 
world-sense which is not satisfied with inherited 
interpretations, but seeks unprovincial reinter- 
pretations of world progress, produces “inter- 
national” geographies, sees a Panama Canal 
opening a new route, affecting every route around 
the globe (apologies to Hogarth’s “last word” 
Suez Canal), views the puzzle of mixed races in 
evolutionary perspective, compares religions phil- 
osopically, realizes that war ir a barbaric skir- 
mish preparatory to the real struggle in which 
types of civilization, not merely in the Mediterra 
nean, are to be tested for world-fitness to survive. 

Specifically we are bound for the Classic 
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Mediterranean. On the voyage over each one of 
us shall draw his own outline map with the Medi- 
terranean Sea as the central feature. In no other 
way can one fix in mind certain main points of 
the maze we enter. 

The writer finds his outline roughly resem- 
bling a whale; tail in the Atlantic ocean at Gibral- 
tar; mouth wide open to the East and full of Asia 
Minor; Crete and Cyprus set in the lower jaw. 
The Mediterranean actually continues under the 
different names of the Aegean Sea, the Darda- 
nelles, the Sea of Marmora, the Bosphorus and 
the Black Sea to make the upper jaw. To be sure 
the water runs down from the Black Sea nose 
to the Aegean throatful of islands in my Mediter- 
ranean whale, Italy thrusts a long jagged harpoon 
into what should be the line of his back—in fact 
all Europe is on his back. Both above and be- 
low there are other variations from the normal 
whale, such as the Adriatic gulf (called sea) and 
the African projection at Cape Bon out from 
Tunis, site of ancient Carthage. Without being 
scientifically accurate, the figure of a whale helps 
imagination to visualize today a region saturated 
in myths that have become classic. 

Herecules, by tradition, found a mountain 
joining what is now Spain to Morocco. He un- 
dertook the gigantic task of digging or tearing 
it asunder until he had made two Pillars of Her- 
cules out of the single mountain (Gibraltar and 
Ceuta seventeen miles apart) and there followed 
the impetuous onset of inner and outer waters, 
now the strait by which we enter the Mediter- 
The Arab Moham- 


ranean trom the Atiantic. 


medans called it the Syrian Sea and have a tra- 
dition of anti-Spanish stategy, building moles 
between which they dug for the waters to come 
together in their defence. In truth, this is a vol- 
canic, earthquake, and sea-quake region; hence 
Neptune, the sea god, was an “earth-shaker,” ac- 
cording to Homer. If you do not choose the 
theory that enclosed lakes could burst into the 
Mediterranean and the ocean, you may accept 
another, namely, that the Mediterranean, includ- 
ing the Black Sea, lies “in a basin not cut out of 
land but made by the rising of lands around it, 
that is, around part of the ancient open sea.” 
By similar origin the Caribbean and the Gulf of 
Mexico are classified as true Mediterraneans. 

By the way, modern science research pro- 
fesses to have discovered that Homer for his clas- 
sic stories used an ancient Phoenician log book: 
“The advice of Circe to Odysseus might have been 
followed by any Greek sailor who passed the 
Straits of Messene after he had read his Homer 
and they [detailed directions] must be followed to 
this day by any sailing boat that would fare safely 
past the perils of Scylla and Charybdis.” 

Next we may well note on our outline map 
the location of ancient Phoenicia (1600 B. C.) 
the narrow strip along the entire eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean including the land of Palestine. 
Tyre and Sidon were typical Phoenician cities 
of these first known commercial traders; purple 
from the purple fish their chief staple. They ven- 
tured beyend the Pillars of Hercules, accounted 
the end of the ancient world, in developing com- 
merce; dominated the Mediterranean carrying 





Canal (four miles long) across Isthmus of Corinth 
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trade for a period of 2,000 (?) years, became 
the intermediaries of ancient civilization. Suc- 
cessive European trading powers, Romans, Vene- 
tians, Portuguese, Dutch, down to those of our 
times have been indebted to the pioneer Phoeni- 
cians. But Phoenician colonies were mostly out- 
posts or stations for trade and the later Greeks 





Ancient Arch of Constantine in 
Salonika 


built more wisely in sending out colonists to live 
as well as to trade. Homer, it is said, about 900 D. 
C. wrote at Anatolia, the bazar of those days for 
Cilician, Phoenician, and Egyptian merchants 
selling to Cadmean (Phoenician) families and 
Hellenes of Ionia alike. The whole region east 
of Constantinople to Bagdad in the Mesopota- 
mian Valley and beyond, emerges again in our 
day as trading territory—by railroad. 

Then there was the mythical Jason with com- 
panions sailing and rowing the ship Argo from 
Thessaly up through the Bosphorus in search of 
the Golden Fleece somewhere on the shores of 
the terrible Euxine (Bleck Sea). This dates in- 
definitely farther back than any other voyage of 
discovery mentioned in classic poetry or history. 
The Cyanean Rocks or Isles at the entrance al 
ways came together to crush whatever tried to 
go between them until after Jason had tricked 
them into snapping at a dove loosed just ahead 
of his vessel. By the time they were ready to snap 
again all but the rudder of the Argo got througn, 
and their power to crush was never regained. In 
Colchis (now part of the Russian Caucasus) he 
not only secured the Golden Fleece, but Medea, 
the King’s enamored daughter, took flight with 
him for the safe return voyage. 

Myth, fable, and legend merge into history 


ancient, medieval and modern, associated in end- 
less detail with every island, promotory and inden- 
tation of coast line in the entire Mediterranean 
basin. How much is suggested by simply locating 
Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Salamis, Rhodes! 
And back from the coast line flowing rivers still 
come down; mountains, plains, plateaus, steppes 
and deserts continue to stand; climate and na- 
ture’s barriers are overcome or circumvented by 
man’s invention, when not inhabitable or impass- 
able in the ebb and flow of civilizations. 

Now shall we trace on our outline map the 
course of the rivers Nile, Don, Dnieper, Danube, 
Rhone, Po, all draining eventually into the Med- 
iterranean. Then trace the course of the Tigris 
and Euphrates southeastward, the Vistula and the 
Rhine toward the northwest. Add the tongue of 
the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Aral Sea, the 
Caspian, the Baltic and the North Sea, and we 
get a broader view of the lay of the land. Sahara 
Libyan, Arabian and Persian Deserts; Zagros, 
Caucasus, Balkan, Carpathians, Alps, Apennines 
and Pyrenees mountain ranges, loom up in this 
picture; and the glacier-like thrust Europe-ward 
of the vast Russian plains staggers imagination. 

So we recur to geography for determining 
some of the main lines in the story of man’s de- 
velopment on the earth’s surface. Configuration 
of land and water chiefly determines trade, travel, 
migration, conflict or co-operation of races today, 
as it did in ancient days within the limits of the 
then known world. Broadly speaking enterprise 
of this century seems to mean use of new appli- 
ances over the old routes of the Mediterranean 
area, but thereby develops a new world, sub- 
ject to realignment in relation to the whole world 
now known to us. 

We should be seasick even on the smooth 
Mediterranean if we attempted to cram con- 
densed or canned history of all western civiliza- 
tion. Rather for our present purpose have we 
been looking for 


physiographic setting or 


background of that complicated history. To 
conceive human streams moving on_ the 


land and water surface of the earth along 
lines of least resistance. To discern cur- 
rents over a circumscribed Mediterranean area 
To observe the historical spread of an aggressive 
race like a prairie fire or like a bursting reser- 
voir flooding all lower levels it finds in its way 
to the oceans. To recall a succession of waves 


of civilization, now west, now east. To note re- 
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The Coliseum at Rome photographed from a Military Balloon 


sulting conflicts and variations from types. In 
such wise students seek to understand elements 
of human progress. Present day events have re- 
directed attention to Constantinople as one of the 
focal points around which world forces have con- 
tended over and over again. Thereabouts they 
are once more contending. Why? How? What 
for? 

Most important in the Mediterranean page- 
ant of civilizations is Greece, her importance the 
exhibit of genius for greatness in men. We may 
perceive that she was geographically favored for 
her time of flowering. But that fails to explain 
the qualities of her creative achievements in spir- 
it, language, literature, art, philosophy. 

Modern archaeologists dig and search for 
earlier significant origins than have been pre- 
viously unearthed. The stories of the heroic age 
deify or personify certain traits: Hercules, phy- 
sical power and moral purpose ; 


Achilles, 


craftiness and love of home 


Jason, commer- 
cial enterprise ; friendship; Odysseus, 
; the Trojan war, the 
superiority of Greeks over “oriental” influences 
on the eastern shore of the Aegean; Zeus, father 
of gods and heroes ruled from or haled to council 
on Mount Olympus. 


Historically, Greece improved on the Phoe- 
nician methods of colonization east and west, 
and planted a colony at Byzantium, our Constan- 
tinople. Then came the Persian sweep westward 
(Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes), turned back under the 
leadership of A'thens, followed by the brief but 
most brilliant period of Athenian history, the age 
of Pericles. Greek 
brought about Spartan and then Theban suprem- 
acy in Greece. And northward in Macedon (AI- 


Jealousies among cities 


bania) arose Philip, defender of the oracle of 
\pollo at Delphi, and Philip’s more illustrious 
son (pupil of Aristotle) Alexander the Great. 
Alexander is a supreme military hero, through 
the ages; in thirteen years between the ages of 20 
and 33, when he died, conqueror of Phoenicia, 
Egypt, the Persian Empire and a part of India 
He failed in the attempt to make himself a god. 
Generals divided his empire and _ eventually 
Greece became a province of the Roman Empire 
Rome’s dominion was more widespread, long 
lived, and characterized by more “practical” ad- 
ministrative capacity. Yet in conquering Greece 
it has been often said that Rome was conquered 
Time in 
turn brought the division of the Roman empire, 


by the Greek civilization and culture. 





Constantinople the New Rome, outrivalling Old 
Rome and officially professing to be the capital 
of Christian civilization. 

Athens, Rome and Constantinople, all rising 
within a triangle no side of which measures more 
than about 800 miles, are successive leaders in 
our Mediterranean pageant. Greece passes but 
she has lighted fires of European civilization 
never wholly put out. The Roman empire pass- 
es, but Greek influences go out Roman 
The city of 
Constantine one day yields to the forces of Islam 
onrushing westward into Europe; 


over 
roads to mold cosmopolitanism. 


dispersion 
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of Greek scholars contributes to the revival of 
learning known as the Renaissance. 
And yet down to our own day the Turk remains 
a European anomaly, alien, pushed back, but 
holding the strategic Constantinople—how long? 

To get modern reckoning -for Constanti- 


classic 


nople in the Med ‘terranean basin we now locate 
on our map: St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, 
Madrid, Rome, Athens, Salonika, Tangier, © Al- 
giers, Tunis, Tripoli, Alexandria, Suez, Jerusa- 


lem, Mecca, Bagdad, Teheran, 


Tiflis, Aleppo, 


Smyrna. 





— 
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The Powers—“Dear Mehmed, nobody is going to hurt your little lamb 
: » 


but if anything should happen to it, we would each like to have a nice piece! 





—From 


“Kladderadatsch” (Berlin) 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


NEWS PERSPECTIVE 


Reforming the Express Companies 


After an investigation which lasted some 
three years the interstate commerce commission 
recently issued a sweeping order reducing ex- 
press company rates and prescribing improved 
and reasonable rate-fixing. The 
changes affect particularly the smaller packages, 
and it is estimated that the general public will 
save $26,000,000° annually. In the 


methods of 


matter of 
classification absolute confusion, with its infiniie 
opportunities for extortion and injustice, is to be 
replaced by a fairly scientific system. 

For many years the business of the express 
companies has been conducted without the slight- 
est regard to the claims of the public. The com- 
panies even deniefl that they were common car- 
riers and as such subject to regulation. They 
secretly opposed the parcel post. They entered 
into strange alliances with railroad officials. They 
prospered ; they ‘ 
ing profits. 


‘cut melons” and made astonisi- 


The end to a régime of plunder and i:- 
efficiency had to come. Several years ago the 
business elements of the country started an agi- 
tation which could not fail to bear fruit. The 
fruit is now ripe, and the public is beginning to 
enjoy it. Like other public utilities, the express 
companies must reconcile themselves to a new 
basis and a new policy, a policy of efficient ser- 
vice and submission to reasonable control, a policy 
that will stop extortion while leaving fair returns 
on capital. The parcel post has taken consider- 
able business away from the companies, but this, 
as the commission said, constituted no valid rea- 
son for leaving the rest of the field unregulated 
and open to various abuses, whether willful or 
unintended. Whatever the companies do, or 
manage to hold in the future under the parcel 
post’s growing competition, must be done fairly 
and efficiently. The regime of exploitation, of get- 
ting-rich-quick at the expense of the public, re- 
gardless of the quality and amount of the service, 
is doomed in the United States. Justice and fair 
play are demands which local, state and national 
The 


corporation, the utility company, is worthy of its 


governing bodies must increasingly heed. 


hire, but the laws that protect vested rights must 
also regulate these rights and prevent robbery. 


Marriage Figures and Their Meaning 

Figures do not lie, but the true reason for 
this is that figures are silent. They tell us 
nothing in reality until they are intelligently 
and properly interpreted. The daily press has 
been discussing with much interest and anima- 
tion a recent article on the marriage figures of 
a census bulletin, an article written by an insur- 
ance editor and statistician for the purpose of 
stirring up the people of the United States on 
the question of the alleged growing disinclina- 
tion of men to assume the responsibilities of 
family life. “There’s something wrong,” we are 
told, when about 17,000,000 adult men—that is, 
men over twenty—are not duly and fast married. 
Nearly two-fifths of our adult male population 
remain single, and making all allowance for the 
tramps, the very poor and shiftless, the sick and 
superannuated, there are, it would appear, at 
least five or six million men in the country who 
ought to be married and are not. Yet marriage 
is good for them, and there are health and mor- 
tality figures to prove this, should any heretic 
rise to dispute the assertion. 
by the way, are as follows: 


Death rate 
Unmarried men 


The latter figures, 


Death rate 
Unmarried women 


. . Se 57 per ct. greater 18 per ct. less 
; | Spee 119 per ct. greater 17 per ct. greater 
QB OO GB. ..0s 105 per ct. greater 22 per ct. greater 
OU ee 69 per ct. greater 37 per ct. greater 
60 to 69...... 60 per ct. greater 2 per ct. greater 
70 to 8o...... 39 ver ct. greater 34 per ct. greater 
Why do so many men fail to marry? Is the 
institution really becoming less popular? Are 


our men too selfish, too timid? Are we, as the 
late Prof. William James contended, absurdly 
afraid of poverty, and of struggle and self- 
denial? The social and moral situation in the 
country would be serious indeed if these queries 
had to be honestly answered in the affirmative. 
But, while there is some truth in the charge 
that this age is too fearful of poverty and self- 
denial, and while there are tendencies to be com- 
bated in modern social life, it would be irrational 
to ascribe to these tendencies the alleged decay 
of marriage. There is no such decay, in fact, 
for the census figures show that since 1890 there 
has been a steady, if slow, increase in the per- 
centage of the married persons in the country. 
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A slow increase is not a decrease. But how are 
we to account for the slowness of the increase? 
Is there anything alarming in it? Probably not. 
Several factors of great importance demand at- 
The first of these is the heavy imm- 
We get few 


tention. 
gration of young and single men. 
Greek women, for example, and until lately we 
The same may be said 


got few Italian women. 


of other foreign colonies. The young men emi 
grate to escape certain evils or to improve their 
their 


They naturally do not take 


Women slowly fol 


prospects. 
sisters or sweethearts along. 
low. The immigrants who prosper seek wives 
among their own people, and often visit then 
old homes to marry. Such a process is neces- 
sarily slow. It is safe to say that millions of the 


unmarried are immigrant workmen and petty 
traders whose mobility is remarkable and who 
are the first to feel the effects of slack trade and 
lessened demand for employment. Again, hun- 
dreds of 


camp to camp and field to field, and 


thousands of foreigners move from 
are hard!y 
sufficiently settled to marry. 

Another important factor to be taken into 
account is the drift from the farm to the city. 
This produces dislocation in various ways. The 
armies of clerks and shop employés who live in 
boarding houses and have few social ties anil 
opportunities are not as likely to increase the mar- 
riage percentage as those who remain at home 
and live among their neighbors and friends. 

In short, there are many peculiar features 
in our situation that are related to the question 
of marriage and family life, and neglect of some 
of these features leads to misleading and erro- 
neous notions. 


++ 
Compulsory Voting Again 


Secretary Daniels, of the Wilson cabinet, 
is being criticised, as Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham of the Tait cabinet was criticised, for sug- 
gesting that the states ought to find some way 
of “bringing out the full vote,” of discouraging 
selfish and indifferent “staying at home” on elec- 
tion days. Why, cry superficial writers, this 
means compulsory voting, and compulsion in the 
free exercise of the right of suffrage is an anom- 
aly and an absurdity. More judicious writers 
say that the indifferent and indolent citizens would 
vote for the wrong ticket; or platforms anyhow, 


that their self-disfranchisement is a blessing, 


and that to force them to vote is to put a pre- 
mium on ignorance and unfitness. 

The matter is far from being as simple as 
these writers imagine. The citizens who disfran- 
chise themselves are not necessarily the ignor- 
ant, the shiftless, the lazy and the thoughtless. It 
is notorious, for example, that in our cities the 
business and professional men stay at home on 
especially when they feel that the 
The 


election, are full of 


election day, 
machine and partisan hosts are sure to win. 


newspapers, before every 
exhortations and admonitions addressed to these 
good and intelligent citizens, who, if they voted, 
would generally vote for good government. “Vote 


s 


r never complain,” say the papers to these, “for 
it is your indifference that results in bad gov- 
ernment.” 

In Europe, to take another example, com- 
pulsory voting is advocated by conservative and 
even reactionary parties, which. feel that the left- 
ists or radicals are too active and too influential 
in politics. In Belgium it is the conservative par- 
ty that put through a compulsory voting law. 

Aside from this point—the character of the 
absentee electors—the argument really turns on 
the question whether voting is merely a privilege 
or something more. Many women are asking 
for the vote as a duty rather than a privilege. Men 
are generally urged to vote not because they have 
the right to vote, but because it is their duty 
to do so, their duty to protect or aid the city, state 
or nation by selecting fit rulers and adopting just 
and enlightened principles. Clearly, then, if it 
be a duty to vote, society may make the perfor- 
mance of the duty compulsory. It may, for ex- 
ample permanently disfranchise the bad citizen 
who neglects that duty without sufficient cause. 
It may even fine him. It may certainly declare 
him ineligible for certain honors and offices. To 
say that these things cannot or should not be 
done is to admit that all the talk about political 
duties and obligations, about bad citizenship, is 
empty rhetoric. 

Thus there is room for serious and honest 
discussion of the wisdom of compulsory voting 
amount of the 


statutes or of the nature and 


compulsion in such statutes. Earnest men who 
favor compulsion should not be assailed or rid- 
iculed, but reasoned with according to their wis- 
dom. 

++ 


The United States Geological Survey has issued 
a large-scale topographical map of the Niagara Gorge 
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The survey for this map was made last year by Charles 
E. Cooke, a topographic engineer of the United States 
Geological Survey, but in this field work the Geological 
Survey of Canada fully co-operated, meeting all the 
expenses on the Dominion side of Niagara River. The 
Niagara Gorge map will therefore be of special in- 
terest to the visiting scientists from Europe as proof of 
the co-operative spirit with which these two scientific 
bureaus approach their problems in fields that have a 
common boundary for more than 3,000 miles. 


Another incident showing the close international 
relations among scientists was President Wilson’s re- 
cent order authorizing the temporary appointment, at 
the request of the Chinese minister, of a Chinese 
student as geologic aid in one of the Geological Survey 
parties, in accordance with the practice of the Survey 
of maintaining friendly relations with the scientists of 
other nations 

The map of the Niagara Gorge is published on the 
scale of 1:12,000 (or a thousand feet to the inch) and 
very graphically represents Niagara Falls and its en- 
virons. It measures 45 by 17% inches, is sold at 25 


cents a copy and may be obtained by addressing the 
Director, United States Geclogical Survey, Washington. 
\ novelty in map-making is the combination of 
“water lining” and shading by which the tumultuous 
course of the Niagara River is shown from the quiet 
reaches of the upper river, past the falls and through 
the rapids and the whirlpool to Lewiston. The student 
of English spelling will be interested in noting that 
a public building in the city of Niagara Falls, N. Y., is 
indicated on this map as an “Armory,” while half a 
mile west, in Niagara Falls, Ontario, on the Canadian 
side, a similar building is shown as an “Armoury.” 


++ 
Lynchings in Six Months 


According to useful letters written to leading 
newspapers by Booker T. Washington, in the 
first three months of the present year fourteen 
lynchings took place in the United States, while 
in the second quarter of the year ten lynchings 
occurred. For the corresponding period last year 
there were thirty-six lynchings recorded, so that 
we have a reduction of not fewer than twelve. 
The reduction Mr. Washington attributes to “a 
growing regard for law and order” in the South 
and elsewhere among the elements addicted to 
mob rule. It is devoutly to be hoped that this 
is the true explanation, and that the reduction 
is not merely a happy accident. True it is that 
voices are raised more and more vigorously in 
the South and far West against the lawlessness 
and savagery of “Judge Lynch,” and that the dis- 
cussion of the rights and wrongs of the black 
man is doing considerable good, influencing news- 
paper comment and gradually elevating opinion 
in the most backward communities. 

Mr. Washington does well to emphasize the 
fact that 


question “in only one case was the crime of rape 


“out of the thirty-six lynchings” in 


charged against the individual that was lynched.” 


Newsmagazine 


The other cases were those of attempted mur- 
der, murder, manslaughter, etc., cases that do 
not come within the once familiar apology for 
lynching. Yet in some of these cases the conduct 
of the mob was barbarous and fiendish in the 
extreme. The details are too revolting to set 
down here. There is much work yet to be done 
by the friends of elementary justice and civiliza- 
tion. Judges, juries and executive officers are 
still often negligent and indifferent in cases of 
hate-inspired and vindictive man-hunting. Mob 
leaders go unpunished too often when the victims 
are colored men suspected of crime, because grand 
juries refuse to indict and trial juries to convict 
Nothing save pegging away along educational and 
moral lines will break down so prejudiced and 
immoral an attitude. 
++ 

As an aid to the campaign in behalf of better edu- 
cational facilities, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation has just issued a bulletin entitled “Expressions 
on Education by American Statesmen and Publicists.” 
The book is a collection of notable utterances on edu- 
cation by prominent Americans from the earliest days 
to the present. Beginning with Franklin, Washington, 
Adams, and Jefferson, all of whom were firm believers 
in popular education, the document quotes opinions on 
education from a long line of distinguished Americans. 
A few conspicuous men now living are quoted. There 
are significant passages from President Woodrow Wil- 
son and former Presidents Roosevelt and Taft; from 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard; from Ambassador 
Walter H. Page, who has been one of the leaders in 
the educational regeneration in the south; Charles W. 
Dabney, president of the University of Cincinnati; 
Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia; James B. Frazier of 
Tennessee; Dean Liberty H. Bailey of Cornell; and 
President Edwin A. Alderman of the University of 
Virginia. 

++ 
Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain 

The problem of insurance against unemploy- 
ment is much more difficult than that of insur- 
ance against sickness and disability. There have 
been few attempts to solve the former, and these 
only on a small scale. Many students feel that it 
would bankrupt a city or state to undertake to 
support all the unemployed under any practical 
scheme of insurance, no matter how much the 
workers themselves might contribute. 
Lloyd- 


George social insurance act provided for an ex- 


In England, however, the great 
perimental trial of insurance against involuatary 
idleness. This feature of the act was made ap- 
plicable only to the engineering, building and 
vehicle construction trades. The intention was to 
extend the operations of the scheme gradually if 
it worked reasonably well in the trades named. 
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The first annual report of the government 
on this scheme was recently published. Re- 
markable success is claimed for unemployment 
insurance. It is said that the manufacturers are 
as pleased with it as the workmen, and that every- 
body who is familiar with the situation favors 
early legislation extending the insurance to other 
trades. 

About 2,500,000 workmen are enrolled under 
this part of the insurance act. About 400,000 
workers claimed payments during the year—or 
about a man in six. Not all the claims were al- 
lowed; the act provides for referees and courts 
to pass on doubtful claims. Still, the adminis- 
tration of unemployment insurance has not given 
the officials much trouble, except that it has kept 
them busy and overworked. Although the nuim- 
ber of men that claimed insurance was very 
large, it appears that their idleness was gener- 
ally of short duration. England, in fact, has been 
enjoying remarkable prosperity and active trade, 
and the ranks of the unemployed have been very 
thin. Slack or bad times might strain the re- 
sources of the insurance fund and change the 
present opinion concerning the practicability of 
unemployment insurance. Still, with public good 
will and active trade union support, the thing 
should not be impossible. 

The year left a comfortable surplus in the 
insurance treasury of about $8,000,000. This sum 
renders the government quite cheerful in facing 
the future, especially in view of the fact that 
business continues good and no reaction is in 

“t. The aftermath of the Balkan wars has not 
disturbed English finance as much as it has Ger- 
man and French. Her policies and social legis- 
lation have made for prosperity and improve- 
ment in the condition of the working classes 

++ 
A New Social Work 

Vacation Bible schools have just closed 
their greatest season. It is agreed that these 
schools are something new in education, not day 
schools, not Sunday schools. They have ex- 
tended to upwards of forty cities, and in some 
of these cities to half a dozen different organiza- 
tions. Enrolment this season reached almost 
100,000 in all of the cities and organizations. 

All Protestant bodies are taking up these 
new types of schools and devising courses of 
study for them. In Presbyterian schools this 
season no fewer than thirty-six nationalities were 


found. Colleges are furnishing instructors who 
are getting valuable training and needed financial 
support for their own courses. Buildings are 
put to use that would otherwise stand empty, and 
children are taken from hot streets for a part of 
the days at least. 

Industrial training is given prominence, and 
exhibitions of handiwork are coming to be held. 
As a rule things made by children, as hammocks, 
dresses and tennis nets, become the property of 
the makers, but more and more some of them are 
sold for the benefit of the makers and the schools. 

Philadelphia, Kansas City, Chicago, Atlania 
and New York are leading in forming these 
schools, but other cities are following. Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopal and Disciples are leading 
among religious bodies, and there is a National 
Bible Vacation School Society that is promoting 
all. These schools are among the newest forms 
of Christian work, and the prediction is made that 
they will grow rapidly in numbers and atten- 
dance within the next few seasons. 

++ 

The Palace of Peace at the Hague was formally 
opened on August 28th and placed in custody of the 
diplomatic corps, under the presidency of the Dutch 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Queen Wilhelmina was 
present Andrew Carnegie gave $1,500,000 for the 
building, the Dutch government appropriated $275,000 
for the site, to establish this court house and library 
for a Permanent Court of International Arbitration. 


++ 

Seven United States battle ships, the Wyoming, 
Vermont, Ohio, Arkansas, Florida, Utah, and Delaware 
will sail from Norfolk Navy Yard October 25, for 
a winter cruise to the Mediterranean. The fleet will 
be accompanied by the new colliers Jason, Cyclops and 
Orion, the supply ship Celtic, and the hospital ship 
Solace. Return to home yards is scheduled in time for 
Christmas. The visit is not to be one of ceremony, 
the purpose being to give the enlisted men a chance 
to see foreign lands. Traveling parties are planned at 
the various ports where the ships will stop, so that 
officers and men may journey inland to see points of 


interest 
++ 

Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, widow »f General Butter- 
field, has just left by will a residuary estate that may 
reach $2,000,000. It is to be administered through the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. Army and Navy 
Branch, of which Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, better known 
as Helen Gould, is president. The money will, it 1s 
said, make possible a vast extension of the secretarial 
work. Coming from an army general, army posts will 
be cared for, although the stronger appeal for secre- 
taries comes from the navy. It is reckoned that at least 
twenty-five new men will be needed for navy work 
alone, and a considerable number for army work. There 
are now two Y. M. C. A. secretaries in the naval service, 
one in the Atlantic and one in the Pacific squadron 
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An Editorial Creed 
We Believe 

That thinking need not become a lost art. 

That some kind of system in reading is 
necessary in order to retain what is worth while. 

That it is decidedly worth while to get a per- 
spective on the relative importance of news. 

That it is better to understand the relations 
of certain significant things than to be hen- 
mindedly pecking at every sort of thing. 

That educational perspective is more valu- 
able than partisan or provincial opinion. 

That competent and trustworthy interpre- 
tations of thought and life are available. 

That Chautauqua Institution can draw upon 
unparalleled conventional and “unconventional” 
resources of educational interpretation, 

That people want an interpretative News- 
magazine made primarily for the reader. 

That kind of contents rather than bulk of 
printed paper appeals to the present day reader 
whom we seek to serve. 

That the Chautauqua Point of View, rep- 
resented by this creed, will help to increase indi- 
vidual efficiency and foster intelligent social ser- 


vice. 
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Oxford places 


OXFORD PAST AND PRESENT 


Oxford is the 
glish letters Pin 
of the 

eager 
ot 
by 


1 
living past of [1 


favored the 
are not hers The 
manifold forn 
engineering, the wondré 
which man has subdued the 
et, are here but feebly representea 
The ancient walls have weathered 
and sculptured ornament has crum 


bled 


present 
sciences, the 
us af©ris 


piar 


in the many hundred winters 
of this northern clime. The subjects 
of learned inquiry, too, would most 


ly have been familiar to Bede or 
Abelard. Only the gardens and the 
flowers, eternally self-renewed, re 
mind us that the world is ever 
young 

Yet Oxford is not without her 
champions among the disciples of 
the present. One of her sons, Cecil 
Rhodes, is said to have debated th 


inevitable question whether there was 


a God or not, and to have reached 
the conclusion, in characteristi 
English fashion, that he could not 
prove, but that the balance of proof 
was with _ the affirmative. This 
granted, his next question was 
“What does this God who probably 
exists, wart me to do The an 
Id niv be to this man yf 
world horizon: “He wants me t 
do all in mv power to extend Brit 
ish civilization.” Exiled soon after 


de { s 
: Chape T. th 
Ate § I e¢ chape 
5? Né ( 1 socom » rm ply 
ver t eyond 
South Africa, he 
proceeded to carry out this purpose 
with the rather brutal materialism 
and unscrupulousness which his 
philosophy of history taught him 
were inherent in Empire building 
The Jameson raid and the crushing 
of the Boers were characteristic of 
his weapons and methods. He was 
immeasurably prospered in _ state 
craft and in private fortune And 
cherishing in life as in death his 
one great purpose, he  bethought 
himself of the means most efficient 


to carry on his work. In what should 
this strong handed disciple of force 
invest his millions for the further 


ance of his ambition? In _ battle 
ships, in railroads, in material en 
gineering of force to which his be- 
loved Britain is wont to pin her 
faith? In none of these, but in 
Oxford the symbol of the slowly 
gathered momentum of _ Britain’s 


spiritual and cultured forces. In this 


there was no change of purpose 
no deathbed repentance of the great 
empire builder’s zeal. It was sim 
ply a cold-blooded calculation. on the 


of 


rces 


part of the pitiless 


champion 
British power 


spiritual f 
must he relied upon to do the great 
work. and that these mani 
present, are deep rooted 


that 


forces 


fest 


CHAUTAUQUA 
ABROAD 


For Lovers of 


Music and Art 


MR. HOWARD and 
DR. POWERS 


June 16 Boston 
June 25 Liverpool 
june 26 Chester 
June 27 FurnessAb’y 
june 28 Grasmere 
June 20 Melrose 
june 30 Edinburgh 
July 1 Edinburgh 
july 2 Trossachs 
july 3 Durham 
July 4 York 

July 5 Lincoln 
July 6 Ely 

July 7 Warwick 
july 7 Kenilworth 
July 8 Stratford 
July 8 Oxford 


July 9 London 

July 10 London 

July 11 London 

July 12 London 

July 13 London 

July 14 Paris 

july 15 Paris 

July 16 Paris 

july 17 Paris 

July i8 Paris 

July 19 Paris 

July 20 Paris 

July 21 Brussels 

July 22 Antwerp 

July 23 The Hague 

July 24 Amsterdam 

july 25 Cologne 

July 25 The Rhine 

July 26 Heidelberg 

July 27 Interlaken 

July 28 Bernese 
Oberland 

Lucerne 

Milan 


Venice 
Venice 
Venice 


Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
To Trent 
Innsbruck 
Munich 
Munich 
Munich 
of Bayreuth 
Nurnberg or 
Bayreuth 
Nurnberg @ 
Bayreuth 
Rothenburg 
Bayreuth 


July 29 
July 30 
July 31 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 3 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 9 
Aug. 10 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 14 


Aug. 15 
Aug. 16 


Aug. 17 


Aug. 8 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 22 Berlin 
Aug. 23 Berlin 
Aug. 24 Berlin 
Aug. 25 Berlin 
Aug. 26 Berlin 
Aug. 27 Berlin 
Aug. 28 Hamburg 
Aug. 29 Hamburg 


Sept. 16 
Due New York 


To Dresden 
Dresden 
Dresden 
Dresden 
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NEW SPIRIT OF COMMERCIALISM 


HERE is so much agitation over 


the condition of the saleswomen 
and girls in department stores that the 


closer 


mass of the people who get ni 
realize 
looking 


individual 


than across the counter do not 
how employers in general are 
to the 
in their employ. 

We'll not deny that perhaps the begin 
nings of things may have been prompted 


greater good of each 


by purely selfish motives in the reali 
zation that greater efficiency (the slo 
twentieth century) cou‘d 
looking to th 


man and 


gan of the 
be brought about by 


welfare of each woman 


girl and boy who was listed on the 
pay-roll and drew a weekly wage. To 
inquire into home circumstances and 
conditions, to encourage habits of clean 
liness and health, to provide proper food 
at mid-day and to do all this work in 
a way that even the most self-sufficient 
and refined clerk would feel that it was 
the hand of friendship and not charity 
that was being extended, is not 


How is this brought about? First, oi 


easy 


course, the employer must uphold the 
standard; as one I have in mind said, 
“The 
to any length that our usefulness war 
rants.” 


management is prepared to go 


The second and active factor is the 
social service 
rectly in touch with the working force, 
who combines executive ability with a 


worker, the woman di- 


sympathetic spirit, who is approachable, 
who invites confidences and whose ex- 
perience gives the broad view in many 
difficult matters, who mothers the girls 
and whose sound judgment is frequent- 
ly called in by men. 

Of course the system of welfare work 
Varies in each organization, but there 
are dozens of mercantile houses through- 
out the 
thought, time and money on the “Inas- 
much”, considering even the least and 
host humble attaché in his or her re- 


country who are spending 


lation to the whole business structure. 
In one store where the writer is con- 
versant with the underside of things, 
the social service work has many out- 
lets. The worker is liable at any 
of the day to receive an emergency call 
—"Please come quickly, Miss — 
has fainted” or “Willie Jones fell down 
stairs and has cut his finger” 


hour 


, or “a cus 
tomer is very ill, send the wheel chair.” 
She rings for a trained attendant to pre- 
pare the hospital bed in the hospital 


Saide Dumont Grant 


room and rushes herself to the assist 
lf the case 


demands greater medical skill than she 


ance of the sick or injured 


can give, the house physician is tele 
phoned for, and any employé not suffi 


ciently recovered by closing hours is 


sent home at the store’s expense. This 


is decidedly in contrast to the custom 


not sO very many when a 


' , 
beneath 


years ago 


fainting girl 


} 


was concealed 


the counter by her mates in order that 


the wrath of her employer might not 


descend upon her and her position be 
taken away. 
is director of 


This particular worker 


hygiene and sanitation throughout the 
talks on hy- 
store hours to 
order 
the problem of 


establishment and daily 


giene are given during 
groups of girls and women, in 
to help them to solve 
daily work, to lighten the wear and 
tear of an existence that is more or less 
monotonous, to instil the principles of 
right living that make for good health, 
good health in its turn making for 
a livelier interest in one’s daily occupa 
tion. 
Another 


definite service is the su 


pervision of the midday lunch room 
where the “Serve-self” plan is carried 
out and wholesome food is provided at 
a minimum of cost, and where those 
who carry lunches have an opportunity 
viand or drink. A 


rest room with an attendant in charge 


to secure some hot 


is also widely used during the lunch 
hours. 

The Public Library maintains a sta- 
tion in charge of the service worker: 
sick calls are 
visitations 


other home 


occasion 


made, and 
demands. 
Special rates with doctors, dentists, oc- 
ulists, 


where 


druggists and undertakers are 
arranged for all employés. 

This particular house has co-operated 
for two years with the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in club work— 
Industrial Clubs from the store 
meeting every Friday evening, one com- 
prised of young women, the other of 
girls from sixteen to eighteen years of 
age. They meet for supper and a social 
hour at the Y. W. C. A. building. A 
supper is provided for ten cents, after 
which they 


two 


disperse to various classes 


for instruction or to the gymnasium for 
athletic work. One group of young wo- 
men had great fun last year in a half- 
hour drill once a week in mental arith- 
metic. 


The stress and rush of the holiday 


season is recognized in efforts to com- 


pensate all the salespeople for the extra 
shopping 


vork incident at Christmas 


and extra time—for instance 


The store is open four evenings a 


week in December until 9:30, distributed 


hoerssate the th so that em 
rough the month so that no two even 


ings will be consecutive, with the store 
losed on Christmas Eve. 

Each employe working during these 
evenings is later given a day's vacation 
for each evening of service and on each 


open evening receives an allowance for 


supper It has been the custom to 


have an especially inviting mea‘ pre- 


pared in the employés’ restaurant fur- 
nished at less cost than the allowance 
comes to the 


Further compensation 


employe in the distribution of percen- 


tage on sales recorded in individual 
saleshooks and also a percentage of in- 
crease in each section divided pro rata. 

This into ef- 


fect, as soon as contemplated enlarge- 


establishment will put 
ments are made in their building which 
is now crowded, a School of Salesman- 
ship such as is already in operation in 
one other house in this particular city. 

The School of 
this 
is educational 
the title 


and personal economies. 


Salesmanship oper- 


ated by other mercantile concern 
lines as 
health 
This work 1s 


under the supervision of a Vassar grad- 


along definite 


indicates and includes 


uate who instruction at 


Mrs. ‘Prince’s School. at the Education- 


received her 


tional and Industrial Union in Boston, 
in which city the Public Schools include 
her course in solesmanship. Carefully 
developed lessons are given on special 
topics, such as care of stock, approach- 
ing a 
study of textiles, color and design, au- 


customer, service to customer, 
and problems of the 
day, such as the Minimum Wage, the 


Trades-Union Movement, Woman's Suf- 


thentic sale-slips 


frage and the Consumer’s League. 
with 
other 


The School-room is equipped 
desk-chairs, blackboard and 
school paraphernalia and is tucked away 
in a corner of the big establishment, 
and here, while the hum of trade goes 
briskly on, groups of women are train- 
ing themselves for more ethcient service 
decidedly 


to their employer and very 


preparing themselves for progress in 


work and increase in salary. Once or 


twice a week there is an illustration 


sale, where perhaps a_ visitor becomes 
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the customer and the saleswoman 
presents the merchandise. Her mis 
takes are criticized by the class 
and she is taught to analyze all 
the points of her sale, her own 
conduct and the character of her 


customer and to adapt herself quickly 
to circumstances. 

Doubtless there are many department 
stores that have not thus awakened, but 
the number is increasing rapidly and the 
subject behind the 
counter is one of the recognized factors 
of the present age. 


of salesmanship 


LIBRARY SHELF 


Homeric Hymn to the Earth: 
Mother of All 


O Universal mother, who dost keep 
foundations deep, 
Earth, I 


From everlasting thy 

Eldest of 
of thee; 

All shapes that have their dwelling in 


things, Great sing 


the sea, 
All things 


divine 


that flv. or on the ground 


The Chautauquan 


Live, move, and there are nourisht 


these are thine; 


These from thy wealth thou dost sus 
tain: from thee 

Fair babes are born, and fruits on every 
tree 

revered Divinity! 


Hang ripe and large, 

The life of mortal men beneath thy sway 

Is held; thy power both gives and takes 

away! 

Happy are they whom thy mild favours 
nourish, 


All things unstinted round them yrow 


and flourish. 
For them, endures the life-sustaining 
field. 


Its load of harvest, and their cattle yield 


Large increase, and their house with 


wealth is filled. 


Such honoured dwell in cities fair and 
free, 

The homes of lovely women, prosper 
ously ; 

Their sons exult in youth’s new bud 
ding gladness, 

And their fresh daughters free from care 


or sadness, 


VESPER HOUR* 


With bloom-inwoven dance and happy 


song, 

On the soft flowers the meadow-grass 
among, 

Leap round them sporting — such de- 


lights by thee, 
Are given rich Power, revered Divinity, 
wife of 


Mother of gods, thou 


Heaven, 


starry 


Farewell! be thou propitious, and be 
given 

A happy life for this brief melody, 

Nor thou nor other songs shall unre- 
membered be. 

Translated by Percy Byssue 


The Golden Age 


The golden Race of many languag’d men 


SHELLzY 


The Gods first made, who heaven inhab- 
it, when 

The Sceptre Saturne swaid: Like Gods 
they liu’d, 

Secure in minde; nor sweat with toile, 

nor grieu’d. 


Age was no cumber; armes like vigour 


keepe, 

Feet equall speed: Death was as soft 
as sleepe. 

Translation of Grorce Sanpys (1631 


Baccalaureate Sermon Delivered by Chancellor John H. Vincent, to Graduates of the C. L. S. C. Class of 
1913 Present at Chautauqua, New York, August 10 


“For this cause I bow my knees unto 
the Father 
of whom the whole family in 


of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
heaven 
and earth is named, that he would grant 
you the 
strengthened 


according to riches of his 
glory, to be with 
by his spirit in the inner man.”—Ephe- 
sians Ill, 14-17 


might 


riches God has 


and believe 


Today I speak of the 
Offered to souls that follow 
him. He 


richly all things 


and rest in shall give to such 


souls to enjoy 

\ fragment of 
the 
tirely 


canvas is unrolled in 
artist. It is an en 
thing to look at 


silk or touch of color 


studio of an 
unattractive 


without thread of 


to arrest one’s eye the second time or for 
even a second of.time.*It is nothing,” 
says the passerby. Many human lives 


are like that. But a word further about 
the artist and his canvas. A year passes 
by. You visit a picture gallery and are 
attracted by a rare 1 


painting ; ut you do 


*The Vesper Hour continues through- 
out the year the ministries of Chan- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service. 


not know that it is the same canvas you 
refused to look at twelve months be 
fore. The artist’s hand has touched and 


enriched it. The canvas cost less than 


five dollars Today it is worth five 


thousand dollars 
blank to be neglected 


enriched by 


Every life is a 


. } 
or to De 
1 
i 


words spoke n, si 


ent influences created, conduct remem 


bered and reacting on the subject and 
c bserver We are all creators 


rent ; 
ig s I 


builders, sculptors, painters, 


civilization—poor and weak and 
} 11 + 


istic—many of us, but all contributing 


to some consummation of a divine 


portant to remember the possi! ties 

a human life and not to be dishearten 
ed by one’s fears an 
That country girl in a quiet 
farm house, perfo 
ylainest and 


reminded 


able duties, is more than once 
by a prosaic and selfish “superior” of 


the subordinate place 


[ she occupies and 


possibly of some inherited infirmity or 
moral weakness in her forebears. “Your 
father or your mother was this or that, 
etc.—what more can 
such an ancestry.” 
throbs, 


one 
Pox ir 


how 


from 
How 
fall. 
How she 
r wishes 


expect 
child 
her heart her 


How 


suddenly 


tears 


her courage falters. 
feels as if she were « 
she were in the old cemetery by her 


mother’s 


grave How little the likeli- 
hood of her ever realizing the occa- 
sional dream that has thus far sustained 
her—a dream of what some have called 


what she every now 


about 
and a quicker thr 


‘good luck’ but 


then 


and 


thonght with a warming 


; e 1 + 
wing of ( eart— 


as God’s purpose and her dying moth- 
er’s prophecy: “Trust God, my darling 
daughter, and He will stand by and 
hold and help you.” 

How many such barren lives and 
aching, disappointed hearts are to be 
found in the world. And they are to be 


found in palaces a8 


avenues and in | 


well as in humble cottages and in 


overcrowded streets and alleys 


And one may have money and luxury 
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but as a “life” be poor as the poorest, 
and look with envy on birds of the air 
and beasts of the fields or wish in his 
dreams that he were like the fish in the 
depths of the sea. 

But a human life cannot long have 
pleasures in what fish and brutes and 
birds care for and live by. Food and 
sleep, ease and freedom, ornaments to 
adorn 
spire and what is called worldly suc- 


and the praise of men to in- 
cess, travel and honor—not one, nor all 
of them Yes 


for an hour it may be, or for a decade— 


satisfy a human soul. 


but God’s plan for man meant infinitely 
more than it is possible for this world 
at its best to give. \ true Christian 


life loves and lives for and labors in 


the neighbor’s interest—the rich neigh 


bor and the poor, devoted to your poli- 


tical party or its opposite; connected 


with your denomination or its rival: 
Advent, Baptist, Congregational, Dun- 
kard, Episcopal, Freewill—this or that, 


Greek, High Church, Independents, Jes- 
yrds 
life 
It is high church 


wits—wherever the 
Biblical 


charity. 


alphabet ree 


them. The and Divine 
is full of 
—high as heaven. It is low church—low 
as one has to go, even to the slums to 
find souls that It is 


broad church, reaching from the north 


may be saved. 


to south and from east to west it 


girds the globe with its cords of divin: 


love and endeavor. It is the Catholic 
—the Holy Catholic Church with onl 
one priest—Jesus Christ our great high 
priest. Its Pope (“papa”) is “Our 
Father who art in Heaven.” 

What are some of the things that 


may be done by the Church besides com- 
forting souls in death and the bereaved 
who mourn, refusing to be comforted 
over the loss of their beloved? 

Well, what is the Church 
that is worth while 
the present life and for the healthiest 
folks who are enjoying it, as well as 


done by 


must be done for 


for the sick and the dying and the be- 
feaved and the broken hearted. It must 
be done for the of Today 
and all of its centers—governmental, 
political, commercial, 
educational, as well as for the relief of 


Civilization 


social, scientific 
the physical suffering and its announce- 
ment of the fact of life beyond death. 
The church exists not to control po- 
litical parties, not to choose adminis- 
tfators in state or central government, 
but to prepare individuals for respon- 
sible positions in both church and state 
There is a higher life, a nobler, richer 
life, having a normal and inspiring re- 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 


sponSe to its cry of inquiry and long- 
ing. In this other, diviner life one 
hears nobler responses to the appeals of 
“What wouldst thou 
have—thou normal, aspiring soul ot 
man?” His intellect answers: “That ] 
may know the truth.” His affections 
cry out: “That I may love the truth.” 
His will declares: “That I may eagerly 
and gladly choose the truth.” His ex- 
“That I 


The aspira- 


the human soul. 


ecutive powers exclaim: 
do what truth 


tions of his soul cry out: “That I may 


may 
dictates.” 


help with all the power God has en 
trusted to me to secure the triumph of 
truth.” 

The noblest efforts of a soul may be 
that 


and then under the inspiration of scen- 


occasional—impulses throb now 


ery, of music, or temporary 


future 


oratory, of 


solicitude about the mysterious 


or they may be a ceaseless fountain of 
desire, enthusiasm and resolve—ever in 
motive of life 


action—a dominating 


Every day the reading of the morning 
news with a heart full of sympathy; 
every day a quest for some proverb, 
some condensed paragraph rich with 
wisdom, a poem throbbing with sym 


pathy, a character stuay, an earnest ap 


peal by statesman, poet, or philanthro 
pist in behalf of humanity, some form 


of human speech, political, social, re- 


ligious, pleading for the ideal embod 
ied in these strong words, Strength 
Sympathy, Service. 


What I plead for is an everyday ex- 
I : . 

and 

of a spoken or writ 


pression, casual spontaneous, or 


carefully studied 
ten word so simple and sincere and un 
selfish as to sound like a song—a word 
of ordinary speech with music in it! a 
word conciliatory and full of good will, 
or the notes of a tune suggesting “Rock 
The 
hears it and takes a new interest, 
Mother 


and 


of Ages.” servant of the house 
really 
the 


fancies for 


a pride her service. with 


aching heart hears it 
a time that an angel is speaking to her 
Our frivolous, superficial and temporary 
guest hears it and her frown is quickly 
followed by One 


ancholy often depresses us quietly forms 


a smile. whose mel- 


a new resolve and there are detected in 
her face lines of resolve never seen 
there before. 

It is only when one’s personality ad- 
justs itself with firm purpose and faith 
in God to a divinely appointed order of 
life that life itself becomes real and 
earnest and loving and worth living. 
God offers but man must accept, appro- 


priate, acknowledge and apply. 
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But man’s personal surrender and 
appropriation must aim at more than 
his own salvation. Religious and 
church life may become only another 
form of that odious and ruinous ele- 
ment we call Selfishness. To be saved 
from hell—the literal hell of fire and 
hell of an all-domi- 
nating and never self-relinquishing so- 
licitude and the 
all of our Christian effort and aim 


brimstone or the 


endeavor—this is not 


Genuine religion—the religion of the 
Christ 
ists to fill individual souls with unsel- 
fish love—love that serves, love that de 


is a religion of service. It ex- 


lights in self sacrificing service love 
self 


others 


that forgets itself, being absorbed 


in devotion to dress, friends, 


neighbors, foes, foreigners—the whole 
God has given to us richly to en- 


bl od 


sensitive to pain but ca 


ract 
joy: the throbbing life the ner- 
vous system 


pable of intense pleasure; eyesight; 


hearing; a love of color and music; im- 
agination, memory, hope, the power of 
the courage that defies fear and 
better 


love accepted and love recipro 


re solve > 


pain; and than all, the raptures 


of love 
cated, love that lasts—that “never fail 
eth,” love that 


fires consume, 


graves cannot bury, nor 
nor distance diminish, nor 
death silence. 

We 
must be 
of all life 

\ life whose 
self; a life 
God 


service in 


are created to enjoy life but it 
the life that the Divine Judge 
can approve 

God and not 


inspiration 


center is 
comes 
life of 
and 


whose 
and not self; a 
the 


the race: a life of self-sacrifice and for 


from 
interest of society 


intelligent service, sane and strong; 
such a life becomes a source of all-sat- 
isfying peace because self is sacrificed 
for social and racial ends that God may 


be exalted. 


The recreations of life are ours—the 
creations that are re-creations, renew- 
ing physical health and energy, pro 


moting moral force, increasing our in 
fluence for social uplift and genuine re- 
finement, leading up into and keeping 
us as much as possible in the fresh air, 
sending us to bed at an early hour, 
that 


hour and a half or two hours of sound 


before midnight we may have an 
sleep, and in all these making us sane, 
self-controlled, positive representatives 
of sobriety and propriety examples 
of the truly refined life—the life of pure 
thoughts, pur pure conduct, 
the life of progress, the life of health, 
the life of steady growth in  whole- 


some things and just and true and pure 


words, 
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and lovely and of good report. 

In order to make the church a power 
that strengthens and enriches character 
we must make steady and permanent 
our devotion to it. We need weekday 
praying for our great brotherhood and 
sisterhood, weekday reading, weekday 
talking in little groups of personalities 
who really care for culture and believe 
in our initiatory scheme of college 
The C. L. S. C. is an initia- 
tory scheme for fathers and mothers to 
keep abreast of their children. 

We need to use the ordinary habits of 
casual everyday conversation in the in- 
terest of home life, 
a more sane and interesting church life, 
creating a 
ing school life. 
topics we 


gently 


training. 


more intelligent 


wider intelligence concern 
Here are some of the 
and intelli 


ought carefully 


to discuss through lectures and 
essays and questions, doing it frequent 
ly, candidly, thoughtfully 

The church prayer meeting; 

The Christian's daily program of d 
votions ; 

Revivals and survivals; 

Knowledge 


and regret; 


and college or neglect 
The will in worship; 

School 
The 


The country church; 


out-ot school : 


Sc he 0] . 


pertect primary 
The immigrant problem; 
Sanity in evangelism; 
Sanity in the 


The 
Ways of doing good; 


Biblical problem; 


new creation and recreation 


The church and the neighbor: 


The Chautauquan 


The supplemental Sabbath service; 


A gospel for grown-up and old per- 
sons: 


The child’s approach to the church; 
“Get- 


awakened” 


Some common church phrases 
ting religion,” “Being 
“Being converted,” “Making 
profession,” “Born again,” “The second 
Blessing,” “Joining the church,” 
ing out on the Lord’s side.” 


a public 


” 


“Com- 


Minor infelicities in public worship; 
Denominational church life; 
The Holy Catholic Church. 
We the 


church training of our youth 


must emphasize weekday 
The true use of the Sabbath in train- 
ing of youth 


The weekday which is 


training prep 
aration for Sabbath work 
The specific training in church life; 


[he intellectual elements to be en 


phasized by the 


church 
The Biblical element 
The religious power example a 
home ; 


The social force for against fre 


ligion; 
The place ot the pastor; 
The weekday church services: 


The 


ences ; 


daily press and parental influ 


The drama and the church famiiy 


The young people’s societies 


Family prayers at the breakfast 
table 

To be the church of Christ, to beloug 
to the church of Christ, we must aim 
to be like Chrisi. To be like Christ 


we must believe in Christ, study his 
character, think over and over again 
bout his Word, be filled with His 
spirit—and by his gracious help, his 
indwelling and domination be ourselves 
practical, everyday illustrations of his 
uprightness, fidelity, frankness, unsel- 
fishness and purity. Among all _per- 
sonalities Christ must be first and most 
frequently in our thought. Among all 
institutions the home subject to Christ's 
control must be most highly prized—it- 


self the germ and the ideal of the 
church. 

Among all functions and conform. 
ities the one pre-eminent is secret 


prayer. Prepare for the duties of every 
day with In giving a 
party, before the guests arrive ask the 
Lord to the 


secret prayer. 


“bless to make us 


time.” 


guests, 


earnest and good 


the 


give us a 
Everything is legitimate if motive 
is high 

Let us be 


Wesley 


able to say with Charles 


“My prayer has power with God; the 


grace 
Unspeakable | 
rhro’ faith I see Thee face to 


now receive; 

face, 
[ see thee face to face and live 
In vain I have not wept and strove; 
Thy nature and Thy name is love. 
“I know Thee Saviour who Thou art, 
Jesus, the feeble sinner’s friend; 
Nor wilt Thou with the night depart, 
But stay and love me to the end; 
Thy shalt 


name is love.” 


mercies never remove, 


Thy nature and Thy 
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A Weekly Newsmagazine 


C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the 


Chautauqua 


Literary and Scientific Circle 


(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American and Continental European subjects are 


covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself 
Round Table Department contains study 


Special Notice to C L. S. C. Readers 


This issue of The Chautauquan con- 
tains the first of the required magazine 
reading material the Chautauqua 
Home Reading Course, Classical Year, 
1913-14. The reading required of C 
L. S. C. members will always be easily 
distinguished from other pages of the 
Magazine by the fact that it is printed 
in two wide columns. See “Where Ci 
ilizations Meet Round About 
stantinople” and “Highways and By- 
ways’ in this number. Whatever ap- 
pears in the 
Chautauquan 
May, 1014, inclusive, you will at 


for 


Con- 


wide columns in The 
from September, 1913, to 
once 
know is required reading in the course 
taking The 
stantinople series, articles, one the 


you are this year Con 
nine 
first week in each month, and the “High 
ways and Byways” current events ed- 
itorials each week for nine months, con- 
stitute all of this required material. The 
current events provision as a part of the 
regular course will be particularly wel- 
come to many. 

For C. L. S. C. readers the first num- 
ber of The Chautauquan each month is 
the special for the 
whole course of magazine articles and 
The Round this 


first-week number contains the outlines, 


teaching number 


four books Table in 
programs and collateral suggestions for 
a month in advance 

Advantages of the expanded form cf 
The Chautauquan appeal at once to new 
readers and will grow upon old readers 
with the beginning of the regular read 


ing course features. During the sum 
mer months of June, July and August 
just passed, all readers have received 
thirteen “vacation” issues instead of 


three as het nd a new senst 
of constant tovch with Cl vtauqua In 
Sitution and the kind of education it 
stands r has heen apparent many 
Ways Ve mbers ct les will nd the 
weekly sito easing their personal 
Chautauqua family feelir and to tix 
Majority { present-day ( L. § = 
teaders, who do n enjoy the social 


advantages of local circle meetings. the 


weekly messenger from Chautauqua is 


anew joy. Here are some typical ex- 
tracts from letters 
La Monte, Mo “IT like the W eekly 


The 


helps and other items of interest 


Newsmagazine very much. I am a 
‘lone reader’ and I feel it is doing much 
to put me in closer touch with Chau- 
tauqua, and people and things Chau- 
tauquan.” 

Mobile, Ala—“I am delighted with 
the new form of the magazine and 
every day realize more and more my 
indebtedness to the great Chautauqua 
Institution.” 

Erie, Pa—“The new form is an im 
provement to my mid. It is so much 
easier to read.” 

Partridge, Kans—“I am pleased with 
the weekly edition. It is now a weekly 
pleasure in place of a monthly one and 
is more convenient for our class as we 
once a’ week.” 

Springfield, Mo.—‘*Am very much 
pleased that The Chautauquan has been 
changed into a weekly instead of a 
monthly. Look forward to it with much 
{ The articles seem more up to 
date getting it every week and it seems 
to keep the Chautauqua spirit and idea 
more clearly in one’s mind, If one gets 
the periodical only once a month it 
long time to look forward till 


meet 


j 
yeasure 
1 
i 


seems a 


the next one—hope the weekly will 
continue indefinitely.” 
The C. L. S. C. Round Table each 


giv e 
and circles 


make it possible to 
from 


and constantly to exchange helpful hints 


week will 


fresher news readers 


and suggestions. Enrichment with in- 


teresting material supplementary to the 
required reading is provided for by the 


form, carried, its 


easily 


flexible cou 


23 


tents digestible in spare moments. The 
idea behind the expansion of The Chau- 
tauquan a C. L. S. C. reader clearly 

writing : < the 
Newsmagazine especially ad- 


states in 
Weekly 
apted to the needs of the present day 
and am glad to get the view point of 
so broad-minded an institution on the 
vital questions of the day.” 

CL. S. C. MOTTOES 
“We Study the Word and the Works of 

God.” 

“Let Us Keep Our Heavenly Father in 
the Midst” 
be Discouraged” 
MEMORIAL DAYS 


October 1 


consider 


“Never 
cS te a On 


OPENING Day 


SpectAL SUNDAY November, second 
Sunday. 

Mitton Day—December 9 

Cottece Day—January, last Thursday 

LANIER Day—February 3 

SpectaL Day—February, second Sun- 
day 

CHAUTAUQUA Day.—February 23. 

LoncreLtow Day—February 27 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 
Appison Day—May 1. 
SpeciAaL SuNpAY—May, second Sunday 
INTERNATIONAL Peack Day—May 18 
SpeciaL SuNpAY—July, second Sunday 
INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sat- 
urday after first Tuesday 
Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second Satur- 
day after first Tuesday 
RECOGNITION Day, 
Wednesday 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED 
ING FOR OCTOBER 
FIRST WEEK 
Events (Highways and By- 
“The Chautauquan,” current 


August, third 


READ 


Current 
ways in 
week) 





Flower Girls in Recognition Day 


Precession at Chautauqua, New York 
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Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg Virginia— 


Que of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offering courses for A.B and A.M.; also Music and Art. Fear laberatorie: 
lerary, astrenomic sl observatory, cymaasiim, swimming pool, athletic grounds, large campus. Endowmest (recently increased 


course. Officers and instructors, 58 


by $250,000) reduces cost to $300 for full literary 
Students, 576, from 40 states and countries 
For catalogue 
address, 
HA. PATILLO, Ph.D. 
Dean 


Box 18 

















THE BOOKMAN 


FOR AUGUST 


“The Grub Street P:oblem.”’ 
WHEN POE LIVED IN FORDHAM 


By Algernon Tassin 

Poe’s life was one long and bitter struggle 
to make both ends meet. But what was the 
cost of living in his day? What fare did he 
pay when he brought his wife and mother-in- 
law from Philadelphia to New York by boat 
and train? What did his simpe lodgings 
cost? His meals at the lunch counters of 
our grandfathers? What was the price of a 
drink; of a suit of clothes in Poe’s day? 
What rent did he pay for the little cottage at 
Fordham ? 


Send 25 cents for three months’ trial subscription to 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 
Publishers of 


THE BOOKMAN 


25¢. a copy $2.50 a year 
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SECOND WEEK 

Current Events (“The Chautauquan? 
current week). 

“The Character of the Modem 
Greek ;” “First Impressions of the Coas 
of Greece ;” (M ahaffy’s “Rambles ané 
Studies in Greece,” Introduction ang 
Chapter I), 

THIRD WEEK 

Current Events (“The Chautauquan? 
current week). 

“General Impressions of Athens and 
Attica;” “Athens and Her Treasures’ 
(Mahaffy, Chapters II, II, IV 

FOURTH WEEK 

Current Events (“The Chautauquan, 
current week). 

“Excursions in Attica—Colonus, the 
Harbors, Laurium, Sunium, Pentelicus 
Marathon, Daphne, Eleusis;” “From 
Athens to Thebes” (Mahaffy, Chapters 

VII, VIII) 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR 
LOCAL CIRCLES 


The following maps may be secured 
from the Chautauqua Book Store at the 
prices indicated Turkey in Europe, 
Ancient Greece, The Roman Empire, 
each 50 cents; outline map of Europe, 
5 cents 

FIRST WEEK 

1. Roll Ca Current Events 

2. Map Talk. “The Physiography of 
the Balkan Peninsula.” 

3. Recitation. “Homeric Hymn” in the 
Library Shelf of this number 

4. Sketch. “The Mediterranean in 
World History.” 

5. Reading. Baccalaureate Sermon in 
the Vesper Hour of this number 

SECOND WEEK 

1. Roll Call. Current Events 

2. Character Sketch. “The Greek asa 
Product of Environntent and as an 
Influence.” 

(Joy’s “Grecian History”; Tucker 
man’s “The Greeks of Today”) 

3. Swnmmary of “Skirting the Balkan 
Peninsula” by Robert Hichens in the 
Century for March, 1013. 

4. Letter describing a steamer journey 

around the Peloponnesus 

Reading. Halleck’s “Marco Boz- 


zaris.” 


vw 


THIRD WEEK 

1. Roll Call. Current Events 

2. Map Talk. “Athens and the Peir- 
aeus,” showing location of ancient 
buildings 

3. Composite History of Athens (Joy, 
chapters VIII-XIV) 3 

4 Recitation. Hesiod’s “Golden Age 
in the Library Shelf. 

FOURTH WEEK 

1. Roll Cail. Current Events 

2. Geography Match. Sides chosen 2s 
in a_ spelling match. Countries 
mountains, rivers and cities of 
Greece to be located. 

3. Composite History of Thebes (Joy, 
Index under “Thebes”) a 

4. Readings from the “Odyssey 
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lan,” Travel clubs should be provided with e * 
Mahafi y's “Rambl s and Studies in 
Be tert al eee ective Speakin 
Oast Ari” and Baedeker’ s “Greece,” latest 
and B edition 1 map of Ancient Greece may BY 
ami be had from the Chautauqua Book 
Stere for 50 cents. The circle will do ARTHUR EDWARD PHILLIPS 
A well to make a Greek Scrap Book Author of “Natural Drills in Expression,” etc. Director, Depart- 
an,” § illustrat ons should be provided when- ment of Public Speaking, the Theological Seminary of 
a ever possible ocTosss the Evangelical —- os ” Satenges 
Principal, ps ool o 
res FIRST WEEK Oratory, Chicago 
Read Introduction to  Mahatffy’s ADOPTED BY REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOLS AND 
‘Rambles and Studies in Greece.” 
an' 1. Map Talk. “Physiography of Greece” UNIVERSITIES THROUGHOUT THE NATION . 

(Joy’s “Grecian History,” Chap In this work is found the first presentation of the true principles of 
the ter I) effecitveness in speech. It is a distinct departure from anything yet pub- 
cus, 2 Roll Call. “Countries, Mountains, lished on the subject. There is no book now in your library that can fill 
rom Rivers, Cities of Greece” (Joy, the place of “Effective Speaking.” 
ters Chapter 1) This book presents the essentials of effectiveness in all departments 

3. Character Sketch. “The Greek as a of speaking—business, social and public. It trains the judgment in the 

Product of His Environment and use of the great principles that govern power and success in speech, and 
R as an Influence” (Joy, Chapter |; offers a logical way to develop skill as an extemporaneous speaker 

Tuckerman’s “The Greeks of To Further, this book presents a complete set of exercises covering every 

day”) important point discussed; also a complete set of questions. It gives over 

4 Historical Summary. “The Greek one hundred examples from master speakers illustrative of the principles 
ired and the Turk” (Tuckerman; Jebb’s developed. 
the “Modern Greece;” 1912-13 news If you wish to increase your power as an entertaining speaker, read 
Ope, papers for comment on the recent pages 63 to 78; if you wish to increase your power as a convincing speaker, 
rire, Balkan war) read pages 42 to 47; if you wish to inqrease your power as an impressive 
ope, BS Reading Halleck’s “Marco Bo» speaker, read pages 39 to 42; if you wish to increase your power as a 
zaris ersuasive speaker, read pages 48 ot 62; if you wish to increase your 
° > ps “ > p P . y ° ° y 
6, Letter describing “My Preparations power of memory, read pages 211 to 213; if you wish to increase your 
for a Trip to Greece power to speak extemporaneously, read pages 88 to 171; if you wish to 
ol SECOND WEEK increase your style, read pages 181 to 201. 
Read Mahaffy, Chapter I to foot of If you sincerely seek power in speaking you cannot afford to be with- 
the page 23. out this book. It is a need 
1. Map Talk. “West Coast of the Some of the Institutions Using “Effective Speaking” 
m Peloponnesus.” University oF CHICAGO University or Denver 
2 ee Oa am i . . UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA Georcia State NorMat 
: in er G org fey “P _ Interpre- Micnican State NorMaL SouTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
. er of Greek Life” (Powers’s “The University OF MINNESOTA INDIANA State NoRrMAL 
Message of Greek Art,” Chapter University or Iowa ToLevo UNIVERSITY 
Missourr State NomMat OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY 
3. Roll Call. “Centaurs ;” “Argonauts ;” a ee 
+ “Jason and Medea;” “Cadmus ;” University or Utan University or Grorcia 
‘ “Oedipus ;” “Cecrops;” “Theseus ;” UNIvEeRSITY OF GEORGIA Knox CoLiece 
- “The Calydonian Hunt;” “Herakles lowa Stats NoRMAL Davey Cotscs 

and His Lal » 6m . he NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
cer- and His Labors; ( ause ot the Aprian COLLEGE BuCKNELL UNIVERSITY 

Trojan War and Chief Partici Syracuse UNIveRsITY WASHINGTON AND Jerrerson University 
, pants;” “Perseus ;” —— * CORNELL UNIVERSITY Otivet CoLLecE 
ry “Bellerophon” Jo Anthon’s University Op ILtimors Yanxtow Cou.scs 
the “ ropa (JOY, ‘incon % Betoit CoLiece Aucustina COLLEGE 

Classical Dictionary;” Bulfinch’s Cornett COoLLEce University or CHATTANOOGA 

. “Age of Fable;” Cox's “Tales of Baker UNIVERSITY ALBion COLLEGE 
ney & 
’ Ancient Greece :” Hawthorne’s OxtanoMa State NoRMAL University oF Norta Daxota 

or 7". 9.9 - DrRaKe UNIVERSITY University or Soutrm Dakota 
ose Tanglewood Tales” and “Wonder 

Book”). PRICE, $1.50 DELIVERED 

4 Hist oric al Sketch “Pre-historic 

Gece op Chanter I SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
5 emery of the action of the 
eir- “Iliad,” with readings (Capps’s P. 0. BOX 303 Libertyville, Illinois 
lent “Homer to Theocritus,” Chapters TI - — i 

and Ill; “The Homeric Series”) 

Joy, 1 6 Recitation. Hesiod’s “Golden Age” * a 
in Library Shelf of this magazine 
_ - By Chancellor 
ee THIRD WEEK A LITTLE SANCTUARY ye HL Vincent 
Read M: iuhaffy, Chapter I to end It is a little book. It may bi be carried in the pocket. There are blank pages in it. 
1. Map Talk. “The Islands of the But all are not blank. The book . C singular title—a title taken from ao text ef 
” : Holy Writ—"“A Little Sanctuary.” ce in the prophecy of Ezekiel reads as 
Aegean 
2 R — ; i follows: “Thus saith the Lord God: ine h 1 have cast them off among the heathen, 
| as " eport ‘Early Art in the Aegean and although I have scattered them amon ¢ countries yet I will be to them a ittle 
ries (Powers, Chapter IT). sanctwary in the countries where they shall come.” Ezekiel 11:16. One takes little 
: ate os ; book in hand in some quiet place—in the woods, in a cosy corner, in a private room— 
of 3 Composite Story. “Crete Its Le 4 
: , a door closed and locked—the book becomes a simple sign and symbol of the ‘little sanctuary.” 
gends and Its History” (see refer- This unique booklet is gubliched by Chautauqua Press, 32 pages and cover. 
Joy, ences under Second Week: Living Sent postpaid to any address for 15 cents. 
Ase, Dec. 11, ‘09: Chautanquan CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, New York 
08; May, ‘op; Fortnightly, “Sept. 0S; S e 








references under “Crete” in 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature’). 
Roll Call. “Legends of the Twelve 
Great Gods” (see references unde 
Second Week, 3). 
5. Hisiorical Sketch. “Migrations in 
Early Greece” (Joy, Chapter IV). 
6 Analysis of the “( dy ssey ”" with 
readings (Capps, Chapter IV; “The 
Homeric Stories;” Powers, Chap- 


ter III) 
FOURTH WEEK 


Read Mahaffy, Chapter II to foot of 

page 4I. 

1. Map Talk. “Athens and the Peir- 
aeus,” showing location of ancient 
buildings. 

2. Explanation of the Doric. Ionic, and 
Corinthian orders of architecture 
and of architectural terms used in 
Mahaffy and Powers 

3. Composite History of Athens to the 
time of Pisistratus (Joy Chapter 
VIII). 

4. Art Talk. “Earliest Greek Sculp- 
ture” (Powers, Chapter IV). 

5. Reci.ation. of Homeric “Hymn to 
the Earth” in the Library Shelf of 
this magazine. 

6. Readings from the Greek Elegiac 
Poets (Capps, Chapter V to foot of 
page 121). 


Highways Club 


The suggestions of the following pro- 
gram are based on the current events 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 
of this number. 

1. Talk. “Express Companies and the 
Parcel Post.” 

2. Report on vital statistics (births, 
marriages, deaths) of this country; 
methods of collecting and pre 
serving; usefulness 

3. Debate. “Resolved that voting is 
a duty rather than a privilege.” 

4. Review of “The Problem of the 


Unemployed” by Percy Alden in 
The Chautauguan for December, 
IQI0, 


5s. Roll Call “Vacation Advantages 
Offered by our Community 


Notes 


Chautauquans will be grieved to learn 
of the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Watson 
Bell of Steubenville, Ohio. Mrs. Bell 
has made Chautauqua her summer home 
for some twenty years and was an active 
promoter of all the undertakings of the 
Assembly. 


* a > 
In Sylvia, Kansas, a myrascope 
throws upon the screen the pictures 
which the Sylvia Circle wants to see 
enlarged. For purposes of study in 
connection with “Mornings with Mas- 
ters of Art” this little machine was 


found .admirable and undoubtedly it 
will be used again with Dr. Powers’s 
“The Message of Greek Art.” 


The Chautauquan 








~eat™ The “LIVING AGE” 


WHY? 


BECAUSE every up-to-date American wants to be familiar 
with the best English opinion upon international affairs in general, 
and American affairs in particular, and the weekly numbers of The 
LIVING AGE furnish him the only medium for this purpose 


BECAUSE The LIVING AGE contains the BEST FICTION, 
the BEST POETRY, the BEST TRAVEL ARTICLES, the BEST 
CRITICISM, and more important articles by brilliant writers than 
is possible to any other magazine. 


Subscription, six dollars a year. Specimen copies free. 


The LIVING AGE COMPANY 


Six Beacon Street, BOSTON 














The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Have you seen this new magazine? All who are 
interested in bettering the teaching of the Mother Tongue 
in school and college find it indispensable. The experience 
of each is here put at the service of all. Departments: 
Leading Articles, Round Table, Editorial, News and Notes, 
Reviews and Book Notices. 


The Journal is issued monthly from September te June 
at $2.50 a year. Send for a prospectus and information 
concerning membership in the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 
68th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago, DL 











TEACHERS WANTED 


For Emergency Calls for every Department of School Work, throughout the 
entire West. WRITE US TODAY: 


The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency 
328-290 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
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A Weekly Newsmagazine 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


Wuen I Was A Boy 1n Greece. By 
George Demetrios. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co. 60 cents net. 

The prominent part played by Greece 
in the recent Balkan War gives special 
significance and added interest to the 
book by George Demetrios entitled 
“When I Was a Boy in Greece.” The 
author is a Greek and his boyhood has 
been spent in a Greek village on the 
Macedonian frontier in the midst of 
Turkish brigandage. John A. Huybers, 
the artist, as whose protégé Mr. De- 
metrios is spending some time in this 
country, has prepared jhhis story for pub- 
lication. It is a tale of modern Greece, 
full of information regarding Greek 
life, telling of its customs, its super- 
stitions, its home and school life and 
portraying in a graphic manner the dis- 
turbed state of the Balkans under the 
iron hand of Turkish tyranny and op- 
pression and of the undying loyalty and 
patriotism of those whose ancestors have 
given up their lives in the cause of free- 
dom for five hundred years. Bits of 
description enliven the narrative and 
hold the interest of the reader to the 
end of the book. It is especially well 
adapted to the use of young people, be- 
ing written in the clear forceful words 
of a real boy. The volume is attrac- 
tively illustrated. 

Stories FROM Homer. By Rev. Alfred 
J. Church. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
Company. 35 cents. 

C. L. S. C. students of the full trans- 

lation of the Homeric stories will be 

glad to find in this convenient pocket 
edition summaries of the chief stories 
of the “Iliad” and “Odyssey.” Mr. 

Church’s style is sufficiently quaint to 

give the impression of another day and 

language without being at all obscure. 

The frontispiece is a reproduction of 

Leighton’s “Helen of Troy.” 

STORIES FROM VirGIL. By Rev. Alfred 
J. Church. New York: T. Y. Crowell 

_Company. 35 cents. 
Still another addition to the Handy 
Volume Classics is Church’s synopsis 
of the chief incidents of the “Aeneid.” 
Such presentations of ancient literature 
in English are increasingly valuable in 
these days when few people take time 
from their busy pursuits to read the 
literature of a period gone by, however 
famous. 

Tue Greek Ports. Tue Latin Poets. 
Edited by Nathan Haskell Dole. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 60 
cents each, 

These two anthologies offer valuable 

help to students who want to read their 

classics in English—an ever-increasing 
number. The translations are selected 
from those of well-known writers. All 
are rhythmical; many rhyme. Their 

Price makes them noteworthy for buyers 

for both public and private libraries. 

Rome. By Walter Taylor Field. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Company. $1.75 
net. Postage, 20 cents. 

It would be hard to find a volume which 

does useful work in a pleasanter way 

than this in which Mr, Field describes 


modern Rome and tells the stories of the 
“sights” which hold so much of interest- 
ing history and beguiling legend. Each 
chapter maps out a ramole possible for 
a day—accomplished more happily in 
more leisurely fashion. ‘There is the 
carefulness ot the guide-book with the 
comment of the book of travel. Half- 
tones in a warm brown add to the at- 
iractiveness, clear outline maps to the 
convenience of the book. 

In this edition the publishers have 
bound two volumes in one. The first 
describes “The Rome of the Ancients,” 
the second, “Lhe Rome of the Popes 
and the Rome of the Artists.” The 
Christian city has its own story, not the 
least important chapter of which is the 
art and architecture which are of trans- 
cendant interest to artist and traveler 
alike. A liberal number of illustrations 
adorns and illuminates this section. This 
book, Hare’s “Walks” and trusty Bae- 
deker make a Roman library valuable 
alike for the tourist's trunk and the 
hreside wanderers shelves. 

Our Litre Roman Cousin oF LONG 
Aco. By Julia Darrow Cowles. Bos- 
ton: L. C, Page & Company. 60 cents. 

This volume is the initial book in a new 
series to be called “The Little Cousins 
of Long Ago Series,” companion to “The 
Little Cousin Series” with its recital of 
the present day life of the children of 
many countries. Marcus, the young hero 
of this slender book, is supposed to 
have lived during the last years of the 
Republic, and all details are based on 
the work of standard authors. A thread 
of story binds together entertaining ac- 
counts of Roman education for boys 
and girls, city and country life, festi- 
vals, weddings, races. Information and 
pleasure are happily interwoven. 

Stories FROM Dante. By Susan Cun- 
nington. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $1.50 net. 

This volume, a companion to “Stories 

from the Faerie Queene” and “Stories 

from Shakespeare,” issued by the saine 
publishers, serves as a delightful intro- 
duction to the study of Dante. It gives, 
first, a picture of the Florence of Dante’s 
day, a biographical sketch of the great 
poet, and an account of the poet's ac- 
quaintance with Beatrice Portinari. Then 
the reader is taken with Dante through 
the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the 
Paradiso, and is made acquainted after 
each journey with a number of the his- 
torical personages whom Dante men- 
tions in his poem. The book with its 
clear, simple style, is designed mainly 
for younger readers; but the older stu- 
dent will find that the entertaining 
stories of noted persons—Virgil, Bert- 
rand de Born, and Countess Matilda, 
the painters Cimabue and Giotto, the 

Emperor Constantine, and many others 

—make it a valuable addition to his 

Dante library. . 

The chief fault is inaccuracy in the 
descriptions of the Inferno and the Pur- 
gatorio. One of the beatitudes of the 
Purgatorio, for instance, is omitted, and 
several of the others are badly confused. 
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Social Life in 


Ancient Greece 25c 


Six lectures by Prof. Owen 
Seaman, Durham College of Sci- 
ence, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land. Clearly printed, paper 
bound. Admirable to supplement 
the reading of Classicai year. 
Remit 5 cents extra for postage, 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 
Chautauqua, N. Y 











Get Posted Now for 1914 


Send a Post Card today for our 


BIG FREE EDUCATIONAL HELPS 
Catalog of newest aids for Teachers at 
Lowest Prices 
isc will bring you Lake Erie and Story 
of Commodore Perry. 104 pages illus 
trated—Maps and Questions. Every 4th 
and sth Grade should read it in Sevt 
because of *erry Centennial. Full 
cloth 25¢ Class supplies at 10 per 

cent discount prepaid. 
McMINN & GEAR 


125 Pingree Ave., Detroit 














A Reading 
Journey 
Through 
Palestine 


By 
SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D. 


Incomparable Aid and Incen- 
tive to Bible Study 


The Land is_ inseparable 
from the Book for intelligent 
study; these illustrations tell 
what is worth seeing and why. 
The combination of text and 
illustrations reproduces an act- 
ual tour to the imagination of 
the reader at home, and to 
those who have traveled over 
the ground the articles will be 
doubly valuable. 


A Remarkable Collection of 
Illustrations 


makes this one of the most 
attractive of the famous Chau- 
tauqua “Reading Journey” 
series 


PAPER soc. CLOTH $1.00 


g 
CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Tue TurNinG or Griccssy. By Irving 
Bacheller. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.00 net. 


Mr. Bacheller seems to have become 
a convert to the prevailing belief in the 
power of suggestion, and, like many 
another convert, to have carried his 
faith to extremes. He suggests a plot— 
the regeneration of a sot-ridden town 
by a newspaper run by a young girl; 
he intimates characters; he hints at set- 
tings. Nothing is developed. There is 
all the crudeness of the “Eben Holden” 
of thirteen years ago and but a trace of 
the humor. It is suggestion run riot. 





Irving Bacheller 


Tuer Yesterpays. By Harold Bell 
Wright. Chicago: The Book Supply 
Company. $1.30 net. 


Coming so close upon the heels of that 
stirring story of today, “The Winning 
of Barbara Worth,” the reader of 
“Their Yesterdays” is astonished to find 
that it is written by the same mian, 
Harold Bell Wright. People are not so 
much concerned just now with things 
past as with things present and the pos- 
sibilities of the future, and, as the title 
indicates, this tale deals primarily with 
the yesterdays of a man and woman— 
yesterdays idealized as yesterdays are 
apt to be. Briefly, circumstances had 
early separated these two childhood 
playmates, the good times ceased, and 
the acquaintance lapsed. In time they 
found their separate way to the city, he 
to work out his ideals and she because 


of the necessity of daily bread. Their 
individual experiences, their constant 
reflection on the days gone by, their 
struggles to maintain the pure, strong 


and lofty manhood and womanhood 
which they both idealized, and their 
eventual coming together again at the 
scene of their youthful comradeship, to 
begin their wonderful journey together, 
form the basis of the tale. It is noticed 
that in life, not only are “yesterdays” 
exaggerated, but likewise early friend- 
ships are found outgrown and the illu- 
sion of early,—shall we say love? 

somewhat shattered when two people 
meet again after a period of separa- 
tion, and in this only does the book 


The Chautauquan 


seem to lack sincerity. The loneliness 
and yearning of the youth who comes 
front the country home to the crowded, 
indifferent and more or less 
life of the city is most 
portrayed, and the reader never quite is 
allowed to lose sight of the hunger for 
real companionship and love with which 
humanity is beset. 


artificial 
sympathetically 


CaLcep Matuews. By Robert W. Me 
Laughlin. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
35 cents net. 


Merely a description of a Maine coast 
island and an old lobsterman who was a 
“character”—but description and senti- 
ment are good 


ANNE Boteyn, By 
Boston: Sherman, 
$1.35 net 


Reginald Drew. 
french and Co. 


kor those who can again patiently re- 
view the days of Henry the Eighth and 
the terrors of absolutism another his- 
torical novel has appeared—“‘Anne 
Boleyn,” by Reginald Drew. The author 
states that it is “written to instruct and 
entertain, with more truth in it than 
fiction.” It refutes the commonly held 
idea of the character of the mother of 
Queen Elizabeth as an “artful, scheming 
beauty, angling for a crown,” and makes 
her the unwilling victim of the king’s 
persecuting attentions. Her charm and 
strong personality draw to her the ad- 
miring attention of a gross and con- 
scienceless king whose word is law, but 
it is only after a struggle of seven years 
that she is compelled to become his wife. 
The setting of the period is given with 
careful elaboration, and the characters 
of the time are introduced with pains- 
taking fidelity to historical facts. The 
interest in Anne Boleyn continues to 
her coronation—where the author leaves 
her—in spite of a lack of skill in the 
writing which interprets the story 
sufficiently often to make it somewhat 
unreal and unconvincing. 


\ Looxinc-cLass. By Gertrude Skinner 


Boston: Sherman French & Company. 
$1.25 net 
An amateurish story of good feeling 
but no literary merit. 


Tue Upas Tree. By Robert McMurdy 
Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Company 
$1.35 net. 

Mr. McMurdy does not believe in capital 

punishment. He appends to his novel 

a long, serious and able discussion of 

the subject. He calls it “Beckwith’s 

Confession.” That is what the reporters 

called it when Beckwith Miller held 

it in his hand as he mounted the scaf 
fold to be hanged for a crime committed 
by another of which he had been con 
victed on circumstantial evidence. The 
tale is worked out logically—and legal- 
ly—but it lacks in character clearness 
and the point of view whirls about so 
frequently that the reader is hardly able 
to secure a consistent view of the pro- 
gress of things. The author needs to 


study the mechanics of fiction. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ADVERTISING 











UNIQUE IN METHODISM 


Garrett Biblical Institute 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Campus of Northwestern University 
Near the Heart of Chicago 
Two Schools for Ministerial Training. 
1. Graduate School of Theology—for 
college graduates. Five groups 
leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. Friendly co-operation 
with Northwestern University for 
work leading to advanced degrees. 
. Diploma School of Theology—for 
men with less than college train- 
ing. Emphasis on the study of the 
English Bible and of English ex- 

pression. 

Separate courses. Separate staff of 
instructors. Exceptional facilities in 
preparing for missionary and other 
special fields of service. 

Tuition free. Rooms for men free. 
Opportunities for self-help. For further 
information address, President Charles 
M. Stuart, Evanston, Til. 








is 








THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Trains for the present day ministry. 
No Doctrinal tests Beneficiary and 
scholarship funds. Fellowship for study 
abroad yielding $810, awarded annually 
to a competent graduate. Special lec 
tureship. For information inquire of 


Rev. William Channing Brown 


Unitarian Headquarters, Chautauqua, 
or address Secretary of the Faculty 


Meadville Theological School 
Meadville, Pa. 














GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 
1830 LIMA,N.Y. 18 Mises from Rochester 1913 


Genesee Conference Seminary. Co- 
educational. Five strong Academic 
Courses. Special Schools in Business, 
Music, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Art and Crafts. Reputation for thor- 
ough instruction. Teachers experienced 
and each a specialist. Certificates to 
first-class colleges. Forty graduates in 
1913. Homelike school home, safe mor- 
ally; sanitary, steam, electricity, baths, 
power laundry, pure water. Yearly cost 
$232 to $252 for board and tuition in 
solid branches. Gymnasium, social 
training, English Bible, special atten- 
tion to debate 


L. F. CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D., Prin. 

















Glendale College “ school for young 


women with y= 
im Aatrangements for 

Glendale, Ohio younger girls. 
Suburban to Cincinnati. Collegiate 
courses especially adapted to high school 
graduates. Every condition for a liberal 
education met in_ faculty, equipment 
and environment. Terms $400 per year. 


MISS R. J. DeVORE, President 
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Cultural 


Oscar Kuhns. Professor Romance Lan- 
guages, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut. 

I myself am a profound believer in 
the value of cultural and classical stud- 
ies. I believe that the man who goes 
into business or professional life is 
better able to meet the problems that 
come up,—to say nothing of the hu 
manizing effect on his character and 
whole outlook on life. The Romans 
were an intensely practical people, but 
they sent their youth to Athens to study 
the great philosophers and poets of 
Greece. As a German editor of Horace 
says, the Roman youth did not study 
there in order to prepare themselves 
for a definite trade or profession, but to 
become more humane and cultured. What 
they needed further in the way of prep- 
aration they hoped to obtain in the strug- 
gles of public life and in the contact 
with the great public men of the day 

I think there is a reaction against the 
intensely practical side to our whole 
modern life—this is shown in the re- 
newed effort after an ideal 
great apostle of modern idealism, de- 
clares his belief that America is to take 
the lead in this respect. And no bett>r 
way can be found to regain this ideal 
than by the study of the great poets, 


thinkers, artists, etc—and all that cul 
' 


Eucken, the 


tivates the imagination 


A. Holmes. Dean of the General Fac- 
ulty. Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania 

It does appear to me that there is 
a real reaction toward the 
ties,” or more 


“humani- 
generally, toward a 
broader education in contra distinction 
from the technical training that has been 
in vogue in this country. Personally I 
believe the whole educational trend is 
due to an economic change in our cow- 
try. We are passing out of the pioneer 
stage and beginning to take some general 
interest in culture. The utilitarian motive 
still acts in this new movement more 
as a remnant from the past than as a 
vital factor. 


F. J. Miller, Professor of Latin, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and a managing edi- 
tor The Classical Journal. 

The world of thought has had many 
ups and downs, but men have never 
been able permanently to get away from 
the great truth that “life is more than 
meat and the body than raiment,” that 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 


Education 


life is something more than a living. 
The dark ages which banished and for- 
got the ancient culture, and real culture 
of any sort, were followed by the re- 
naissance when the rich culture of the 
past came back to its own in fuller form 
than ever before. It is such history as 
this that makes me believe that we shall 
not permanently turn away from what 
is good and inspiring in classical culture, 
even though society is unduly carried 
away for the moment with more material 
things 


Melvil Dewey, Librarian. Trustee Chau- 
tauqua Institution. 

My observation is that the currents 
of education are still setting strongly 
in the direction of study and training 
in the lines most likely to be of direct use 
in future life. Those who wish the 
broader culture care less about ancient 
languages as such, but are interested 
in studying the genius and civilization 
of the world’s most wonderful peoples. 
I gravely doubt if the pendulum ever 
carries many back to the old-fashioned 
study of the mechanism of the language. 
After 40 years’ observation I feel sure 
it is not the subject studied but the 
man and the method. 


J. E. Harry, Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

I see signs all over the country of the 
swing toward the cultural studies. At 
the Classical Association meeting in In- 
dianapolis the other day reports came 
from all parts of our domain (Canada 
to the Gulf, and Utah to the Atlantic) 
that Latin and Greek and the humanities 
are again beginning to receive the atten- 
tion they deserve. In the University of 
Cincinnati you may be interested to 
learn we are overwhelmingly in favor 
of the classics. I have just prepared a 
statement as follows: “We the under- 
signed professors in the University of 
Cincinnati, consider the study of the 
classics essential to the best preparation 
for college; and we should prefer as 
students of our respective subjects those 
who have included among their studies 
in the high school both Greek and Latin.” 
This statement has been signed by the 
deans of five colleges and by thirty pro- 
fessors, including Herman Schneider, 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 
Frederick C. Hicks, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Commerce, Louis T. More, 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 











POPULAR TRAVEL BOOK 
by 
NOTED TRAVELERS AND 
WRITERS 
A Reading Journey 
In Central Europe 
Excellent for Women’s Clubs, 


Circles and Similar 
Organizations 


Chapter Titles: 

A Walk in Rome, by Oscar Kuhns, 
Professor of heseanes Lan- 
guages, Wesleyan University. 

A Gondola-ride through Venice, by 
Oscar Kuhns. 

Florence in Art and Story, by 
James A. Harrison, Professor of 
the University of Virginia 

Zigzag Journey through Italy, by 
James A. Harrison. 

Alt Nuremberg, by Henry C. Car- 
penter, former United States 
Consul at Furth, Bavaria 

The Land of Luther, by Lincoln 
Hulley, Department of History, 
Bucknell University. 

Tramp through the Southern Black 
Forest, by William H. Hulme, 
Professor of English Literature, 
Western Reserve University 

Among the Alps, by Oscar Kuhns, 

1 Trip Down the Rhine, by William 
H. Hulme. 

Bibliography, Etc. 


Paper, 50¢. Cloth, $1.00 


196 Pages 
CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 











SUMMER SEAS 


Spend your vacation on the 
Great Lakes, the most economical 
and enjoyable outing in America. 

Daily service is operated between 
Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and 
Buffalo; four trips weekly botwocn Toledo, 

Detroit, Mackinac Island and way 
daily service between Toledo, Cleveland’ 
and Put-in-Bay. 
A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer 
Je tech to September 10th, swpeing 
lune 15th to ptem th, s 
ity at Detroit every Ly and Goderich, 

















Monda Saturday 
Sows bound. Special | Trips Between 
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Personalia 


Shailer Mathews, dean of the Divin- 
ity School of the University of Chica- 
go and director of the School of Re- 
ligion at Chautauqua, New York, gave 
the Recognition Day address at the 
Winfield, Kansas, Chautauqua Assem- 
bly. His subject was “Militant [deal- 
ism” and his progressive, stirring ideas 
were greeted 
large audience. 

Mr. Frank C. Lockwood, head of the 
English Department of Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pennsylvania, is a 
member of the 1913 C. L. S. C. Class. 
Professor Lockwood was in cherge of 
the Round Table meetings at the Win- 
field Chautauqua Assembly this sum- 
mer. 

Edmund Vance Cooke of Cleveland, 
Ohio, well known and liked by Chau- 
tauqua spoke at Chautau- 
qua, New York, this summer and also 
at Winfield, Kansas. 

Mrs. Eudora K. Pardee of James- 
town, New York, one of the founders 
of the Plus Ultra Circle, died in the 
course of the last year. She was a 
graduate of the Class of 1882. 

Director Arthur E. Bestor of Chau- 
tauqua Institution delivered addresses 


with enthusiasm by the 


audiences, 


last week at Lithia Springs and Ot-_ 


tawa, Illinois, Assemblies and at the 
Redpath Chautauqua in Ashtabula, Ohio. 

The author of the article on “Wag- 
ner” in The Chautauquan of May, 10913, 
Mr. R. A. Coan of Brooklyn, New 
York, won the chess tournament at the 
Men’s Club during the 
of the Chautauqua, New York, Assem- 
bly, and he also was victorious in the 
Annual Spelling Match. 


recent season 


Efficiencygrams 


September 6 
Let your purpose be crystal clear 
Then shame cannot touch you. 


September 7 


Patience is actively enduring. Don't 
confuse it with apathy 
September 8 
Fill your mind with such good 


thoughts that bad ones can’t squeeze in 
September 9 
Do a little stretching today. Come in 
contact with some one whom you con- 
sider your superior. 
September 10 
It is bitterly cruel to wound love just 
because it is great enough to forgive 
September 11 
When you have gotten all possible 
good out of your environment it changes. 
September 12 
Inject originality into your work; it 
advances both the work and you. 
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Simple and Attractive 
oe 
Bible Texts for Class Use 
The Message of the Earlier Prophets to Israel. 

By Margaret G. Brooke. “Lessons from the lives and writings 
of these men through whom God spoke to Israel of old.” Highly 
recommended by leading Bible teachers. Forty lessons. 25 cents. 

Women of Ancient Israel. 

By Charlotte H. Adams, resident teacher. National Training 
School. Ten attractive character studies: Sarah, Rebecca, De- 
borah, Ruth, Jezbel, The Shunammite, The Hebrew Ideal of 
Womanhood. Reinforced linen, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 

Jesus, the Man of Galilee. 

By Elvira Slack of Adelphi Academy. A simple, beautiful 
study of the life of Christ especially for younger girls. Twelve 
lessons. 30 cents. 

The Social Message of Jesus. 

By Edward S. Parsons of Colorado College. A text em- 
bodying the modern interpretation of Christ’s soical teachings, 
such as is found in the books of Rauschenbusch, Peabody and 
Shailer Mathews. Twelve lessons. 25 cents. 

Studies in the Gospel According to St. Mark. 

By H. W. Oldham. “The most satisfactory book for students 
desiring a careful study of the earliest record of Christ’s life.” 
Thirteen lessons. ‘Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 

Lessons in the Gospel by John. 

By Charlotte H. Adams. A simple, suggestive study for the 

fourth Gospel. Twenty-two lessons. 20 cents. 
Bible Studies on the Book of Acts. 

By H. W. Oldham For class or devotional use. Sixteen 

lessons. 40 cents. 
The Epistles of Paul. 

By Edward E. Nourse of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Scholarly and comprehensive, it may be adapted to longer or 
shorter use for more advanced classes. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
60 cents 

Publication Department 
NATIONAL BOARD YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS’NS. 
600 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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A Record of Militant Church Week 
will be combined in the six issues oi 
The Chautauquan Daily for that week. 
Keep a set and send sets to your friends 
at home. 25c, Chautauqua Press, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 





Something for Your Pastor 
A set of Dailies for the week con- 


taining full reports of the Militant 
Church Week addresses, lectures and 
conferences. They will carry an in- 


spiration to your clergyman for renew- 
ed thought and study. 25c, Chautau- 
qua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


“Let Everybody Sing” 


SONGS OF PRAISE 


THs is but one of the many rousing 
songs in this new collection of ex- 
eee nary, Sunday School songs. Get 
NGS OP PRAISE and your Sunday 
hool singing will wake up. There is life and 
inspiration in its music ; some of the most beau 
and stirring songs you ever heard! Then, too, we 
publish a complete Orchestration to the book, 
written by an artist in that line—a practical orches 
tration that will attract and enthuse good players 
Price, 30 cents; sample copy on approval. Specl 
men pages For further particulars, address 


Fillmore Music House | finsinnt. Ov 














